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CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


offers excellent opportunities for advanced work in 
architecture and urban design, painting, sculpture, 
design, interior and furniture design, ceramics, 
weaving and textile design, and metalsmithing. 


Complete studio and shop facilities. 


Limited enrollment permits integration of courses 
and ample studio space for each student. 


FACULTY: ELIEL SAARINEN, CARL MILLES, ZOLTAN 
SEPESHY, MAIJA GROTELL, MARIANNE 
STRENGELL, WALLACE MITCHELL, THEO- 
DORE LUDEROWSKI, WILLIAM McVEY, 
RICHARD THOMAS 


B.F.A., M.F.A., M.Arch., & Urban Design degrees 
offered. Library, museum, nationally circulated exhi- 
bitions. Residences on premises for men and women. 


Applications for admission to 1950 Summer Session 
and Fall Term accepted until April 15. Approved 
for veterans. For catalog, application form, and 
further information, address the Secretary, Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 











PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Sessions 


NEW YORK July 7-August 18 


Includes refresher courses for teachers and professionals 


MEXICO June 26-August 18 
Painting and research trip open to qualified students, artists, 


ond teachers 


PARIS AND ITALY June 12-October 13 
One semester advanced training in painting and design 


Information on request 


136 East 57th Street . New York 22, N. Y. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


March 6-29. Modern Marquetry by Harold Whipple and Andrew 
Szoeke, America House gallery. 


March 10-April 30. “Silver, Gold and Stones” by Yonny Segal, in 
the Gem Room, American Museum of Natural History, New 


York. 


March 11. Exhibition on “Algebraic Expression in Handwoven 
Textiles” by Ida K. Dietz, Potomac Craftsmen of Washington, 
D. C. May 13. Exhibit on “Peregrinations,” covering hand- 
weaving, ceramics, metalwork. 


To March 15. Blum Gallery Tapestry Show. March 22-May 21. 
Fourth National Print Annual. Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


March 15-April 15. 14th Ceramic National Exhibition, J. B. Speed 
Museum, Louisville. 


March 1-20. American Textiles, “48. Munson-Williams-Proctor In 
stitute, Utica. 


Through March 24. Gold Medal Exhibition: Design and Crafts 
manship in Native Industrial Arts, Architectural League, 


New y ork. 


Through March 31. Silks woven by the Harmonists at Economy, 
Pennsylvania in the early 19th Century, and Ecclesiastical 
Vestments of the 17th and 18th Centuries. The Scalamandré 
Museum of Textiles, New York. 


Through March. Traveling Exhibits of The Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles: Contemporary Textiles, Kansas State College Art 
Gallery, Manhattan, Kansas: Historic Restoration Textiles of 
the National Shrines of America, New Jersey State Museum, 
Trenton. 


Through March. Englewood Weavers Guild, 1950 Spring Exhibit, 
447 West 60th Place, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


{pril 5-26, Découpage as an Art, America House gallery. 


{pril 18-29. The New York Society of Craftsmen Annual Exhibi 
tion, The Barbizon Plaza Galleries, New York. 


Through April. The Scalamandré Museum's Textile Designs of 
Today and Yesterday, at Haverhill Library Gallery, Haverhill, 
Mass., and at Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany: 
Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, and Silks of the Har 
monists, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and Italian Renais 
sance in Textile Design, Pynchon Museum, Springfield, Mass. 


Through April. Life and Culture of Tibet—Metalwork, Jewelry, 
Textiles—The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 

Beginning April 21. Modern American and European Glass, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. May 26. Chessmen—A Selection 
of Pieces from the Gift of Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, American 
Wing of the Metropolitan. 


May 4. Annual Meetings of the stockholders of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council and the members of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Woman's City 


Club, New York. 


Through May 7. Model of an apartment building in Chicago, by 
Mies Van de Rohe, Museum of Modern Art. 


Vay 4-25. Craftsmanship for the Community, America House gal- 
lery. 

May 8-11. Annual Meeting of The Woman's National Farm and 
Garden Association. School of Horticulture, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania. 

May 7-30. Exhibition of New Hampshire Art Association, Ceramic 
Sculpture of Henry Rox. University of New Hampshire. 


May 15-June 15. The first annual Exhibition of Northwest Ce- 
ramics, in the gallery of the Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland, 
Oregon. 


June 7-September 8. “Young Americans,” first annual crafts com- 
petition, conducted by the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, in the gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 
New York. 

Begim.ing June 26. Eight weeks’ Mexican Summer School Session, 
Parsons School of Design. 


Beginning July 31. Four weeks’ course at fourth national Silver- 
smithing Conference, for teachers, sponsored by Handy & 
Harman, at the American School for Craftsmen, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 





























for art teachers, under 
talented European designer- 
silversmith, August 1950. 
For full information and 
application blank send for 
bulletin €-2 


craft aerwice department . handy & harman - 62 fulton at.ny.c.7 
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Register now for... 
Practical evening Workshop in Textile 
(silk screen) Printing and Design. Small 
groups; individual attention. Study includes 
chemical dyes formulae. Other courses. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 


38 W. 57 St., N. ¥. 19 Circle 5-8936 Open 10-6 daily ex. Sun. 





PRATT INSTITUTE rue art scHoo. 


DEGREE COURSES... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, I]lustration, 


Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

















ENGLEWOOD WEAVER’S GUILD 
Custom-built looms, equipment, and supplies. Private 
or group lessons and consultation services, individ- 
ually designed fabrics. AGENTS FOR STRUCTO LOOMS. 


—— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Illinois 


ChAT Ss 


Men & Women, Day & Even’g Classes 
All Crafts; Painting & Sculpture 
32 Hours $26; Annual Dues $2. 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


























SUMMER WORKSHOP OF 
CRAFTS & RECREATION 


University of Tennessee — Pi Beta Phi Fraternity 


June 12 to July 19, 1950 


Located at the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Gateway to the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
Graduate, Undergraduate and Non-Credit Courses in Weav- 
ing, Jewelry, Metal Work, Pottery, Recreational Crafts, 
Social Recreation and Community Recreation 
For information write 
MISS RUTH DYER 
Pi Beta Phi Settlement Schoo! 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


offers a course in the fascinating art of enameling to 
men and women of all ages, as hobby or profession. You 
create art pieces at your very first lesson. Day and 
evening classes. 

Full line of supplies for art enameling including electric 
furnace. 


HAROLD TISHLER, eminent American enamelist, | 


Write for prospectus 
CH 71 Sheriff Street, New York 2, N. Y. 
Phone: ORchard 4-3608 











HANDWEAVING NEWS 
A monthly instruction leaflet 
$3.00 a year 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 






















Soft—Rich—Lux- 
urious — Long Wearing, 
100% pure domestic silk in 
pale blue and red. 











Whether you prefer traditional ele- 
gance or modern decor, Scalamandre’ 
fabrics add luxurious enduring 
beauty to any decorating scheme. 
Your sense of good taste will 
tell you why. 








Visdl The Scalamandre’ Musoum of Textiles 
20W 0st Sith Freel, Now York 19, Now York 


4 / 
, INC, 
Manufacturers of Fine Drapery, Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 


598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
also BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 








Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively - - ~- Consult Your Local Dealer 
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OUR COVER * A stencil cut by Joan Miro, contemporary Spanish painter, 


is made available to Craft Horizons through the courtesy of the Perspectives 


Gallery, New York. Through the same Gallery, we reproduce the etching on 


page 5 from the book “Perspectives”, published by Maeght, éditeur, Paris. 





Flower vase from Baccarat, France. Cut and molded by hand, it lies on preliminary drawing. Photo by Willi Ronis. 





Etching by Flocon from Paul Eluard’s “Perspectives”. Publisher Maeght, Paris. 
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Creative courage 


reative courage is daring—daring to bring to realization, 
C to tangible physical shape, the inspiration, the idea in 
the mind; the fashioning, to the very best of one’s ability, of 
the dream, so it can be understood and felt, so it will stir the 
beholder. 

The daring is in not minding whether the realization turns 
out to be good or bad but whether it is perfect—perfectly 
good or perfectly imperfect. Perfection is of the essence. 
Perfection requires that all of one’s being go into the realiza- 
tion—nothing has been spared. The effort has been wholly 
sincere. Never a flash of doubt. Will the critics like this? 
Should it be asymmetric as so seems the trend? Should it be 
green as it is spring? No—live up to the dream. Make it live 
—make it perfect. 

If it is perfect—it is of genius. . . . If it is imperfect de- 
spite the utmost sincerity and creative effort—still it will 
have a rhythm, a pattern, a pleasing unity. 

The missing perfection will not be in the physical realiza- 
tion, but rather in oneself. Perhaps limited technical abilities 
or limited cultural horizons—perhaps just limited horizons. 

Creative courage demands self-analysis as well as daring 
and self-analysis gives one the courage to dare whenever the 
inspiration comes. 

A spark—a swirl—a confusion—a bursting desire—a flash 
of lightning within. Capture it, make it real, make it live. 
Make it—do it! Have the courage! 


P.L-M. 























Hanna Deinhard has a Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, Paris 
She taught in Brazil, a the Ministry of Education in 
Rio de Janeiro, and now is instructor in History of Art 
al the Veu School for Social Research in Veu York. 


Modern ‘Tile-Murals in Brazil 


BY HANNA DEINHARD 












Oscar Niemeyer, architect, designed the Chapel of St. Francis at Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, Brazil, with spire rising 


at left. Exterior tile-mural by Portinari, shown in detail opposite. Photos courtesy Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


emp architects in Brazil have adapted and restored 
an age-old craft, the use of the azulejos—decorated 
glazed tiles—which constitute one of the most character- 
istic and charming features of Brazil’s colonial architec- 
ture, covering entire facades, bordering the opening of 
doors, decorating the dadoes of sacristies or in the naves 
of churches, in open courtyards, in cloisters or in the 
rooms and verandas of the casas grandes. 

Two names of renown in the art world today are closely 
identified with this restoration of an ancient craft: Oscar 
Niemeyer, the architect, and Candido Portinari, Brazil's 
outstanding modern painter. For, paradoxically enough, 
it was not the “traditionalists” but the “modernists” who 
rediscovered and revived the use of tiles for monumental 
wall decoration. 

The Ministry of Education and Health in Rio de 
Janeiro—for which Oscar Niemeyer was one of the prin- 
cipal architects—must be considered as a turning point 
in the history of Brazilian tiles, for through the tile 
decoration of this building the azulejos came to life 
again, now tending to become, as in colonial days, a 
typical feature of Brazilian architecture. 

On the sides of the two-storied auditorium wing of the 
Ministry Building, the walls are veneered with blue-and- 
white tiles showing alternately shells and seahorses. Based 
on similar marine motifs, an enormous panel of thou- 
sands of tiles in many shades of blue-on-white and white- 
on-blue covers the west wall of the main building. Need- 
less to say the modern architects, while taking their in- 
spiration from the age-old Portuguese-Brazilian tradition 
of tile decoration, did not slavishly imitate colonial tiles. 
The marine motifs for the single tiles as well as the one 
large panel were especially designed by Portinari. Paulo 
Rossi, architect and pointer, had the tiles hand-painted 
in his workshop in Sao Paulo and supervised the baking 
and glazing done in the kilns of the Matarazzo plant. A 
critical observer, looking at the building from a certain 
distance, might find that both the architects and Porti- 





nari had to learn again the long-forgotten use of tile 
decoration: the single patterns of shells and seahorses are 
somewhat too small for such large areas. But the effect of 
the blue-and-white glazed surfaces against the texture of 
granite, glass, steel and marble also used on the building, 
is delightfully cool, lively and harmonious. 

Niemeyer carried further the experiment with modern 
tile decoration. At Pampulha near Belo Horizonte, a 
whole outside wall of his church of St. Francis of Assis 
is covered with scenes of the life of that saint. It was 
again Portinari who created the cartoons for the blue- 
and-white tiles, executed again by the Rossi workshop. 
Both Niemeyer and Portinari were—and still are—bit- 
terly attacked for not having respected any “traditional” 
form, either in the structure of the church or in the 
representation of the scenes of the life of St. Francis. 
However, the passionate traditionalist critics do not seem 
to be aware of the fact that, without the bold experiments 
of the modern architect and painter, the tradition of tile 
decoration would have been completely lost in Brazil. 

But to go back to early beginnings, this typical archi- 
tectural decoration was not born in Brazil. The use of 
tiles as well as the tiles themselves formerly were brought 
to colonial Brazil from the Portuguese motherland. Por- 
tugal, in her turn, had adopted the use of tiles for archi- 
tectural decoration from Arab-influenced Spain and, in 
general, from her contact with the peoples of the Orient. 

But there is no need, in order to speak about Por- 
tuguese-Brazilian azulejos to go back to the remote begin- 
nings of tile-making, one of the most ancient crafts of 
mankind. Furthermore, the technique of tile-making has 
not changed essentially since the days when the first 
painted slabs of clay were baked in a rude oven some 
4000 years B.C. 

As a rule the Brazilian colonial tiles were imported 
from Portugal. The origin of the word azulejos—as the 
decorated glazed tiles are called in the Portuguese and 
Spanish-speaking world—is not quite certain. Some 
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St. Francis and the birds in “azulejos,” blue-and-white tile-mural by Porti- 
nari, on the Chapel at Belo Horizonte. Photo courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


“Azulejos” in the old Portuguese tradition, showing Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife. In the Chapel of Jaqueira, Recife, Pernambuco. Photo by Hess, Rio. 

















Tile panels, symbolizing May and June. Convent 
of St. Francis, S. Salvador. Photo, £. Falcao. 


{dam and Eve in “azulejos.” Church of the 
Convent of St. Therese, Rio. Photo, K. Vosylius. 


scholars are inclined to derive it from az zellijes (root, 
“zladja,” meaning shine, gleam), the word used for tiles 
in North Africa. Others derive it from the Persian al 
lazurd (lapis lazuli) which is the source of the Spanish 
azul (blue), azure in English. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority of Brazilian 
colonial azulejos are blue-and-white (blue painting on 
white ground) though there exist also some fine examples 
of polychrome tiles. Blue-and-white is also the color 
scheme preferred by Brazil’s modern architects who re- 
discovered the use of azulejos as a truly wonderful mate- 
rial for architectural decoration. 

Roughly speaking, Brazil’s colonial tiles may be di- 
vided into two different groups. The first consists of tiles 
which are individually decorated with a flower, an em- 
blem, a star or any other single decorative design. The 
second group comprises tiles designed to form larger or 
smaller compositions in which each individual tile does 
not exist for itself but counts only as a partial element, 
the sum total of which makes up the whole mural. 

The first category of tiles was mostly used on the out- 
side walls, either covering the whole facade or lining 
the frames of doors and windows. In that case a few deco- 
rative motifs, each on a single tile, were alternately re- 
peated over the whole decorated area. Very few examples 
of this kind of colonial decoration still exist today in 
their original setting. 

Fortunately, however, this loss is largely compensated 
for by the profusion of colonial tile-murals which con- 
stitute the pride of so very many of Brazil's fine old 
churches and monasteries. In order to appreciate the full 
beauty of these tile-panels one has to consider them as 
an integral part of the architectural scheme of which 
they form a permanent decoration. For the principal 
merit and main esthetic effect of the Brazilian azulejos 
does not lie primarily in the color and design of each 
individual tile or in the interesting composition and deli- 
cate forms of the whole panel. Their principal beauty 
consists in the contrast of texture and color achieved 
through the opposition of the smooth, blue-and-white 
surface of the tiles against the simple whitewashed wails, 
the stone lining the windows and doors, the dark brown 
or black tones of the jacarandd furniture or, in churches, 
the glittering gold of the carved altars. Furthermore, to a 
person entering a room decorated with azulejos, the soft 
sheen of the glazed surface gives immediately a feeling 
of delicious coolness, or something wonderfully fresh 
and clean, highly welcome after the heat and dust of 
tropical streets. 

The greatest number of colonial tile-murals are pre- 
served in the northern states of Brazil, particularly in 
Bahia and Pernambuco. Most of these works date from 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 

The subject matter represented in the panels of 
azulejos shows great variety and the same holds true with 
regard to their size. There are murals composed of 60, 
of 132, of 336 and even more single tiles. Though repre- 
sentations of the Old Testament, of the life of Christ or 
of the legends of saints predominate, there are also many 
panels showing allegorical figures or mythological and 
profane scenes, the latter sometimes side-by-side with 
the religious representations. Usually one panel is given 
to each scene, and the series of different scenes are sepa- 
rated from each other by tiles simulating richly decorated 
columns and pilasters, garlands of fruit and flowers, car- 















































































Seahorses and shells in 


touches, vases, shells, playful putti and coats of arms. 

These frameworks of sumptuous baroque or graceful 
rococo motifs are often, from the artistic point of view, 
more interesting and more beautiful than the figure com- 
positions forming the main subject matter. The reason 
for this is simple: the framework was either specially 
created for each panel by the tile-makers or taken from 
ornamental! scrollwork designs. The figure compositions, 
on the contrary, were seldom created originally for tile- 
panels. Mostly they are copies of paintings or engrav- 
ings. Among the photographs illustrating this article, the 
panel of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar is a copy of 
one of Raphael's frescoes from the “Bible” in the log- 
gias of the Vatican. Adam and Eve, as well as the scenes 
of the life of Christ, are also adaptations of less famous 
paintings and engravings. Now, if one considers that 
these tile copies of paintings were seldom executed ac- 
cording to the original work but usually from copies of 
it, it becomes clear that the result—the copy of a copy 
loses somewhat in artistic quality. Moreover, it is well 
known that a work of art created in and for a specific 
material always becomes distorted when translated into 
another medium— in this case tiles—and into other for- 
mats and sizes. The lack of originality of the figure 
scenes, however, does not lessen the splendid decorative 
effect of the colonial tile-panels as a whole. 

The history of colonial tiles in Brazil is still to be 
written. Many fine examples of tile-panels even now have 
not yet been photographed, nor has their subject matter 
been identified. This apparent lack of interest becomes 
more understandable if one remembers that for a very 
long time, one might safely say all through the Nine- 
teenth and up to the 40's of the Twentieth Century, this 
beautiful and traditional means of architectural deco- 
ration was practically ignored by Brazil's architects. 

In actual fact, the modern architects achieved far more 
than the revival of an old tradition. Through their initia- 
tive, artistic tile-making became, for the first time in 
history, a native Brazilian craft for, as already men- 
tioned, the colonial azulejos had always been imported. 

Osir-Arte, the studio of Paulo Rossi, played a decisive 
and important part in the development of modern Bra- 
zilian tile-making. The execution of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s tile decoration raised many difficult problems. 
What was the best mixture of clay, what the right amount 
of color and glaze, what the exact degree of intense heat 
to achieve the desired shades of blue and the perfect 
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“azulejos” by Portinari on exterior walls of Ministry of Edu- 


cation and Health, Rio. Photo, G. E. Kidder-Smith for the Museum of Modern Art. 


glaze? While working out these problems, Rossi began 
wondering whether there were not many different possi- 
bilities for the use of decorated tiles besides architec- 
tural decoration. Why not create picture-tiles? Why not 
use gayly colored tile-panels as tops for tables? Why 
not, indeed? 

Today the tiles of Osir-Arte are well known all over 
Brazil and are bought as a favorite souvenir by many 
tourists. The tiles produced by Osir-Arte are not blue- 
and-white, but polychrome, the predominating color 
scheme being different shades of green, blue, brown, 
yellow, orange and white. Each single tile, or the panels 
composed of several tiles, are executed and signed by 
Brazilian painters like Volpi, Zannini and others. 

The subject matter represented covers all kinds of 
typical and popular Brazilian scenes: people at work 
and people at rest, cotton picking, cattle-driving; the cut- 
ting of sugar cane and the sugar cane mills, a cock fight, 
a wedding performed in a tiny little church of the “In- 
terior,” women carrying vessels of water on their heads, 
fat Bahiana’s selling their home-made candies, the color- 
ful throngs at St. John’s day. Sometimes the scene is 
painted on a single tile which may be framed and hung 
like a small picture. Other panels are composed of 
four, ten, twenty, thirty-six or more tiles. Though these 
panels may be framed and hung, the larger and there- 
fore heavier ones are more generally used as table-tops 
which fear neither rain nor sunshine, nor any kind of 
stains. They are successful as settings surrounding foun- 
tains or fireplaces, for window boxes, or as wall panels 
in nurseries, on verandas and roof-gardens. In short, they 
are suitable for all places, inside or outside of the house, 
where an accent of indestructible color is wanted. 

The decorative possibilities offered by the Osir-Arte 
picture-tiles are by no means limited to tropical climates. 
They may with equal success be employed as an element 
of interior decoration in northern countries, whereas the 
use of tiles for monumental architectural outside deco- 
ration is functionally linked to the climatic conditions 
of hot countries. One shivers at the mere thought of 
walking along ice-covered tile walls on a cold winter 
day! Monumental tile decoration on outside walls con- 
stitutes an ideal means of combining surface-protection 
against heat and dust with a most interesting esthetic 
effect. There is little doubt that architects in the United 
States will realize the practical and artistic possibilities 
opened up to them by the revival of this ancient craft. 








The Spencer Collection 


LADA-MOCARSKI 


BY POLLY 





Calf bindings over wooden boards, blind tooled. 1. Above, 
Sixteenth Century, with hunting scenes. 2. Below, Fif- 
teenth Century, Levant-Venetian influence. All photos 


courtesy New York Public Library, Spencer Collection. 





| ee craftsman is continually seeking to fill his mind 
and soul with material for his particular form of 
expression. And, as is often the case, seeks far and wide 
before looking within his immediate horizon. A wide 
variety of sources of inspiration, beyond and outside his 
craft, is desirable. But first of all, a close knowledge of 
his own particular field is essential. Studying the past, 
examining the present, makes the future for the crafts- 
man. So, craftsmen—know your craft, know all its tech- 
niques, its limitations and its possibilities. Then use them, 
with love and humility, to express yourself. 

Hand-bookbinders have the opportunity in the United 
States to study and to see bindings of the past and of the 
present in several parts of our country, without having 
to cross the seas. In New York City, at the Public Library, 
there is an exceptional collection of finely-illustrated 
books, many of them beautifully-bound—The Spencer 
Collection. The bindings are shown in exhibitions, from 
time to time, and a reference collection of books on bind- 
ing, historical and technical, may always be consulted in 
connection with The Spencer Collection bindings. 

The collection, which has been very much enlarged, by 
some two thousand books, in the last fifteen years, by its 
curator, Mr. Karl Kup, extends from the Tenth Century 
to the present. It affords an exceptional view of the many 
styles of decoration of books and the techniques used over 
a period of a thousand years. 

For the purpose of this writing, only a glimpse of the 
beauties of this collection can be presented. The tech- 
niques must be left aside but the decoration of the books 
may be studied from the accompanying photographs. 

Very early in the making of books, leather was dis- 
covered to be the most practical and durable material for 
covering them. Very early, too, the possibilities of deco- 
rating the leather covers of books was realized. A variety 
of tools was developed to make decorations on the 
leather: plates engraved intaglio; individual tools of 
all manner of designs and size, curves, leaves, flowers, 
animals, crowns and dots; rolls or fillets, elaborately- 
engraved or left plain in various sizes for making or 
“tooling” straight lines. 

There were also various ways of treating the leather 
for decorative purposes such as “cuir-ciselé”—which is 
dampening the leather, then cutting and pressing and 
forming it, free-hand, in individual designs; mosaic, 
which is applying very thin pieces of leather in different 
colors in figured patterns on the leather covering the 
book; gold tooling, which is impressing gold leaf with 
hot tools into the predetermined design formed first by 
the same tools pressed warm on the moistened leather. 

Materials other than leather were also used for cover- 
ing books—velvet and damask, plain or embroidered; 
paper decorated in various ways; parchment, colored or 
plain and decorated in gold leaf in the same manner as 
leather. But by far the greatest number of books in the 
past and in the present are covered in leather. Leather, 
because of its durability, when properly vegetable-tanned 
and free from acids, because of its pliability and its 
beautiful surface, its adaptability to certain kinds of 
attractive decoration, is perfect for hand binding. 
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All the books shown in the accompanying photographs 
are “bound” or covered in leather and decorated with 
designs formed with stamps or individual tools, fillets or 
a combination of different tools. Some have been embel- 
lished with mosaic and gold-tooling as well. In the ear- 
liest bindings, shown on page 11, the decoration is 
“blind”-tooling—that is, gold has not been pressed into 
the design. The warm tool has been impressed on slightly 
moistened leather. This darkens the design so that it 
stands out from the rest of the leather. On both books a 
series of small tools, worked together to form the pat- 
tern, have been used, as well as plain fillets to form the 
straight lines. Then, in picture 2, hand-wrought clasps 
have been added to embellish and to keep the book 
closed. In picture 3 stamps and fillets have been used to 
form a harmonious over-all design. 

Picture 4 shows a contemporary Persian binding of the 
Seventeenth Century of very pleasing design. It is deco- 
rated with mosaic fretwork in color and gilded. The form- 
ing of rectangles, the treatment of borders, the disposition 
of the placement of the tools of the Eastern binders 
greatly influenced Western binders in the late Fifteenth 
Century and even later. Picture 5 shows a simple and 
direct design from this influence. Even the very beau- 
tiful design on the Mearne binding, picture 7, is founded 
on the same rectangle formed by a straight line, a 
border running around the rectangle. A later period 
shows, in picture 8, design with mosaic and fillets. 

These early designs, up to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century were creative, expressive and vigorous. But from 
then on, with very few exceptions, designs become repeti- 
tive, slavishly copying the past. It was not until the very 
end of the Nineteenth Century that a new freedom in 
design appeared, released by the fresh conceptions of 
William Morris in England and the “Amis des Livres” 
in France—a release long overdue. Picture 10 shows 
how the first expressions of the new freedom in book 
design were interpreted in this beautifully executed de- 
sign in various colors of inlaid leathers. 

While the creative design of books may have remained 
static the techniques were improving and at the turn of 
the Nineteenth Century gold tooling, mosaic, covering 
and forwarding were impeccably executed. Witness the 
magnificent workmanship in the books in pictures 9 and 
10. No. 11 gives a further expression of great freedom 
and originality. 

Undoubtedly the exactness of machine-made things has 
influenced the handcraftsmen of the present day to a 
great extent and the perfecting of techniques for a hand- 
craftsman is certainly to be desired, but not on the basis 
of comparison with machine-made objects. There is no 
comparison possible between the two. Each should be 
judged on its own merits. The two unusually beautiful 
books, pictures 6 and 7, are masterpieces of execution 
for their day and unrivaled examples of creative design 
for all times. They are not great designs merely because 
they bear comparison with something else, but because 
they contain within themselves the components of great- 
ness and creativeness. 

And so from even a short glimpse at these interesting 
books in The Spencer Collection we derive much pleasure 
and many lessons valuable to the handbinder—pleasures 
and lessons which can be repeated in many public, pri- 
vate and university libraries and collections in various 
parts of our country. 
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BY MARY MOORE 


own on Fourth Street, in New York City, there is a 
D small leather workshop which belongs to a young 
man named Arthur Berne. In the window and hanging on 
the walls of the shop are the handbags and belts which he 
has made. Concept and execution are so closely identified 
in his work that one feels immediately certain the de- 
signer and the craftsman are one. Clean, clear, decisive 
lines are testimony to good design, and these are achieved 
by a skilled hand. The modern, highly-styled products 
which result from such a combination are difficult to 
equal anywhere in the leather-goods market. Arthur 
Berne’s products sell well and he is often at work late 
at night in order to keep up with demand. His original 
designs for belts and bags are in such good style that 
they are copied and reproduced in the mass markets. 
Although undisturbed by this tendency to reproduce his 
work, Mr. Berne would not be sorry to see original de- 
sign acknowledged rather than spirited away for anony- 
mous use. However, in this way his work has a wide and 
happy influence, for it inspires and helps to form new 
popular standards of taste in design. 

It is apparent that in the competitive, creative fashion 
accessory field, more is needed for success than that an ar- 
ticle be made by hand. With the beautiful precision of his 
handwork, Arthur Berne combines a knowledge of what 
is fashion-right and he doesn’t neglect the practical side 
of things, either. Not only are the exteriors of his bags 
appealing and dignified, but the interiors are admirably 
constructed and spacious. In short, his bags and belts 
are exactly of the sort that fashion-conscious women like 
to own, wear and have difficulty in finding. 

Arthur Berne’s work pleases not only customers and 
manufacturers, but himself as well. This is a good thing, 
for craft-work is more than a means of living to him, 
although that is included in the plan. Before the war. 
Mr. Berne was a lawyer in a large firm. After the war 
he became a worker in leather, master of the well- 
equipped shop in lower New York. His choice of living 
was a real choice, not expediency, one feels sure, and 
was made with the question of freedom in mind. For 
there is a freedom in being one’s own master, and in the 
many opportunities found in individual hand creation. 

Mr. Berne has no secrets about his methods of work. 
Hence he can, and does, say a word about the free 
exchange of ideas and methods among craftsmen. Only 
in this way, he feels sure, can a craft grow and survive. 
Although he experienced some difficulty in starting his 
work, due to the reticence of some of the leatherworkers 
and saddlemakers to whom he applied for information 
and advice, Mr. Berne was able to solve most problems 
by trial and practice and developed an excellent method 
of molding handbags. If help had been forthcoming. he 
admits his work might very well have reached its present 
high standard much sooner. There was the saddlemaker, 


LEATHER ...a la mode 


for instance, who absolutely refused to reveal the “secret” 
of finishing leather edges, for then the petitioner would 
be “as good as I am.” In the end, however, the important 
question was solved by Mr. Berne alone. Now he ex- 
plains the simple process of finishing to anyone who 
wishes to know it. Finishing can easily be done by wet- 
ting the leather edges with plain water, then polishing 
and rubbing. A more binding liquid serves to flatten down 
the leather fibers. 

Mr. Berne does all the designing of his bags and belts 
himself. When he decides upon the form of a bag, he 
first creates the pattern, working backwards from the 
original concept. Then he makes a wooden mold. He uses 
hard, top-grain, saddle-leather exclusively and notes that 
many so-called saddle-leather bags are not saddle-leather 
at all. People tend to identify leather by its color, rather 
than by its cut. All light tan leather is not saddle-leather. 
Only top-grain, used for saddles, deserves the name. In 
order to mold the leather, it must be soaked overnight. 
Then it is placed upon the mold form, worked into shape 
and allowed to dry. Upon removal from the mold, the 
leather has a permanent form—only a long soaking of 
many hours can change it. Rain has no effect upon it. 
All the handbags are saddle-stitched, and Mr. Berne has 
a special bench which he uses for this purpose. It is 
equipped with a vise to hold the bag, so that he can use 
both hands to sew. He explained the advantage of saddle- 
stitching over machine-stitching — the row of saddle 
stitches cannot come undone if one link breaks. In 
machine stitching, of course, one broken thread endan- 
gers the whole. 

The design element in Mr. Berne’s work is wholesome 

one reason for its great appeal to customers. They 
apparently turn in relief to the clean-cut lines, elegance 
and simplicity of his work. His creations are well- 
tailored, fastidious and avoid “tricky” constructions. 
However, new forms are definitely to be found in his 
work—one reason for its appeal to commercial manu- 
facturers. There is, for example, the beautiful “shield” 
design shown on page 14. A specially-designed mold was 
required to achieve the raised point effect through a sur- 
plus of leather. There is, too, the “free form” bag, which 
is beautifully asymmetrical. In order to make this bag, a 
wooden mold in separate parts was necessary, so that the 
mold could be removed piecemeal through the bag open- 
ing, smaller than the body of the bag. An astute market- 
ing feature is that many of the bags come in three sizes, 
suitable for tall, medium and small women. And this 
brings up the question of price. Although Mr. Berne esti- 
mates that it takes him approximately eight hours to 
make one bag (this includes interruption time) his prices 
are not high. The bags shown are from $13.75 to $35 
(plus federal tax), the belts from $3.90 to $9.75. 

The photograph of a group of Mr. Berne’s handmade 


belts on page 14 gives an idea of his versatility and in- 
genuity in this field. To most people a belt may seem 
to set a limit to the possibility of design. But to Mr. 
Berne, the idea of a belt is not merely a challenge, but 
rather an inspiration. He enjoys making wide dramatic 
belts in a variety of contours. There are elegantly-fin- 
ished narrow belts as well. All of them are remarkable 
for some neat closing device or unusual use of metal. 

In fact, one of the most fascinating aspects of Mr. 
Berne’s work in belts and bags is this practical and 
artistic use of metal. He is very clever in the matter of 
using familiar things in new ways. There is his use of 
the spiral, for instance. A turn of the spiral closes the 
bag or adjusts the size of the belt. Another of the wide 
belts has an extremely staunch-looking buckle which 
would doubtless take some time to open, close or adjust. 
Mr. Berne has used the old Army trick from the Sam 
Brown belt—there are two simple hooks under the buckle 
which take care of the real work. Many of the uses of 
metal are devised and invented by Mr. Berne himself. 

Mornings, however, he follows the collector’s trail to 
out-of-the-way shops and dealers, tracking down odd 
pieces of metal for his work. He has jars and boxes of his 
trophies on the shelves of the shop. A new or unusual 
piece of metal is evidently a delight to him, and one can 
tell that this aspect of the work is very appealing to him. 
Another invention seen elsewhere is actually his own. 
This is the use of a wide piece of leather at the shoulder 
to give a shoulder-strap bag stability in its position. 
Slipping is no longer a problem. 

The leather which Mr. Berne uses for bags and belts 
comes from Hans Reiss Sons, a long-established leather 
business in Asheville, North Carolina. Some of the leather 
comes already dyed. For other lots, however, Mr. Berne 
mixes his own aniline dyes, thus obtaining special colors. 
He favors various shades of natural tan leather, some 
verging on copper-brown, also black, dark green and 
red. The color tones are uniformly good—soft, rich and 
glowing. 

This brief description of Arthur Berne’s work gives 
some idea of how his honestly-designed bags and belts 
do the wonderful work of creating new forms. They are 
fashion leaders—not, however, so far out in front that 
they are lost. They suggest ideals. An ideal may never 
be realized in practice, but belief in its existence sug- 
gests a goal. An ideal has practical worth, not being 
merely something to talk about. It works on the facts 
of everyday life, changes design, makes for invention. 
In this way craft work such as Arthur Berne’s appears as 
a therapeutic aid, in a wide sense, to our whole society 
and culture. Such isolated artistic handwork may act as a 
leaven upon the machine-produced objects of our hurried 
times. One last thing—Arthur Berne’s work is beautiful 
in itself, which is an adequate summing up. 
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All is grist ... LO OUr mill BY DOROTHY LIEBES 


to be both original and beautiful. Well-equipped in 
this respect, and applying this gift with resourcefulness 
and diligence, weavers will find the problem of securing 


opr is the first requisite for handweaving if it is 


material to work with more than half solved. It is of 
prime importance for them to draw upon their imme- 
diate surroundings and to develop and combine materials 
that may be lying unnoticed at hand. All craftsmen 
weavers, perhaps, most of all—-should wage a ceaseless 
campaign in regional material exploitation. 

The United States is primarily a cotton country—cot- 
ton, and recently plastic fibers. There is no point, in this 
country, in weaving with wool or with silk exclusively. 
Wool on this continent is a by-product and not primarily 
an indigenous product of the quality of Australian wool 
which is produced for its own sake. It is as expensive 
as diamonds to weave with wool or silk here. Never- 
theless, wool is one of our most beautiful and valuable 
fibers and should be used by experienced weavers. Also, 
for certain purposes it is indispensable, as for example, 
with rug weaving. Italy has produced wonderful things 
with silk, but Italy has a sericulture. It is normal to use 
it there for it is native. 

To tell a story: At the end of the last war the Port- 


Here. Dorothy Liehes u ith her group solr esa 
weaving problem. Photo George Platt Lynes. 
Right, a reed screen of her design, woven with 
vivid yarns and Dobeckmun’s gleaming Lurex. 


land Museum, under a grant from the Carnegie Foun 
dation, invited me to exhibit and give a six weeks’ course 
to a selected group of weavers. These were experienced, 
some teachers of weaving, all in the professional class. 
There were forty of them and forty looms. 

At the outset of the session they outlined to me their 
main problem, the lack of variety in material. 

“It is easier for you, Mrs. Liebes,” they explained 
“You travel around, you are often in New York. Here 
in Oregon our only yarn comes from our flax fields.” 

So | set out with one of my associates to “case” the 
town of Portland. We covered everything from the ships’ 
chandlers to the lumber yards. Fishing is a major indus- 
try there so we found cords of all sorts. We went to mil- 
linery supply houses where there were more cords and 
braids and soutaches. We discovered a rug factory in 
the town and more supplies there. In the lumber yard 
we got half-rounds for Venetian blinds, as useful as 
bamboo or reeds which can be found at rattan chair- 
menders’ and in basket shops. 

It is most important to try to use what is at hand. Even 
salvage may have its uses. For instance, | have collected 
all my Christmas ribbons and already have worked out 
a project to work them into. In the bins of my New York 
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studio, from ceiling to floor, | have gathered together 
all kinds of yarns cotton, rayon, nylon, orlan and 
Lurex, everything, in fact, including some silk and wool. 

When the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Com- 
pany needed a weaver to head the Fiber Textile Shop 
in San Juan, it was my suggestion that Geraldine Funk, 
then weaving in my San Francisco studio, was admirably 
suited for the job. Before she left she asked my advice 
on what yarns or other materials she ought to take with 
her. | told her that I had a strong instinct against her 
taking anything. I advised her to search out and develop 
her own fibers there. This she has done with marked 
success and originality. The story of her adventuring with 
wild fibers from the hills around San Juan is told in 
the Summer 1949 issue of Craft Horizons. 

| had a somewhat analogous experience in Honolulu 
where I went, at the request of the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, headed by Mrs. Spaulding, to stimulate new and 
more interesting ways of weaving among the natives. 
Lahala weavers, for example, use grasses only and but 
few patterns in their weaving. To my use of South Pacific 
and Oriental grasses, | added maguey, and fibers from 
hanana and pineapple palms. Most interesting products 
were developed in this way, including screens, wall 








































coverings, floor coverings, table mats, bags, hats, shoes 
and other items. 

Some years ago, through the Department of the In- 
terior, Mr. René d’Harnoncourt arranged to take me to 
visit the Indians of Oklahoma—the fifteen tribes—to 
make a study of their weaving which had fallen into 
dull and monotonous ways, and to inspire in them a pride 
in the most basic and beautiful of handcrafts—weaving. 
Oklahoma is fairly barren of native material, I'll admit, 
and so it was a matter of opening up new vistas and 
ideas for the weavers, many of whom were very ex- 
perienced. They were extremely eager and interested in 
new end products for their weaving. 

The combination of mixed fibers for exciting new tex- 
tures and vivid, vibrant color the introduction of 
reeds, grasses, wood, metal, Lurex, ribbons and even 
seashells, has been perhaps the outstanding creative con- 
tribution of modern weavers to one of the most ancient 
of human crafts. It pays, too, in money saved, as well 
as in the varied beauty of the textiles themselves, to 
search every neighborhood for new and unsuspected pos- 
sibilities, original and exciting. 

There are many fine, traditional suppliers of yarns 
throughout the country. In general, however, mills sup- 
ply only one or perhaps two types of yarns spun from 
the five basic fibers. And many of these manufacturers 
are not geared to service small weavers or to sell in 
quantities the individual weaver is capable of absorbing. 

| am a great believer in weaving in groups. Weaving 
should be a joyous occupation, sociable and gay. And, 
in my opinion, groups of handweavers, the guilds, are 
entitled to buy materials at wholesale prices where indi- 
vidual weavers are not. In all fairness, when a shop- 
keeper is set up in business to distribute yarns at a profit, 
in order to earn a living, he is entitled to the protection 
the mills can give him by selling their yarns to indi- 
viduals at retail prices only. 

In order for a handweaving guild to make this sort of 
operation successful, it is necessary that storage space be 
found, and a bookkeeping system installed. The project 
must be financed so that it will be possible to buy in 
substantial quantities and assortments, to pay for reship- 
ment to individuals, with all the overhead expense which 
this entails in salaries, and the various forms of insurance 
including unemployment insurance. In other words the 
group becomes a bona fide business organization, in le- 
gitimate competition with other retailers. It faces capital 
risk and overhead expense which will, of course, inevi- 
tably be reflected in the cost of materials to members. 

There already are guild set-ups of this type in oper- 
ation and doubtless the trend is due for expansion. It is 
a helpful factor and encouraging to the growth of hand- 
weaving in our midst. But it can never dispose of the 
challenge to every weaver to be ingenious and inventive, 
continually on the lookout in his vicinity for new mate- 
rials and fresh applications of these. It will be chiefly 
through such discoveries that he will be able to evolve 
on his loom distinguished originations, the truly indig- 
enous fabrics which will add their quota of beauty to 
the cultural development of our Western civilization. 
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Author and son solve problem in interior design. Mrs. Cherner seems concerned with her child's precocity—or does 
she detect a frivolous approach? Photos shown are by Thomas Yee, courtesy of McGraw-Hill and Whittlesey House. 
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the Smiths discover interior design 


BY NORMAN CHERNER 


r. and Mrs. Smith, a ready-to-furnish young couple, 
M visited friends who had recently had their apart- 
ment “done.” The enthusiasm of their friends was con- 
tagious. In fact, it edged Mr. Smith into calling up the 
designer, as per instructions from you know whom. 

The designer, whom we shall henceforth call Mr. Dell, 
answered the phone a few days later, and the initial 
conversation was typical. 

“We have just seen the home you ‘decorated’ for the 
So-and-So’s and we liked it very much.” He dared not 
sound too impressed for obvious reasons. 

At the other end, Mr. Dell already was making mental 
notes—‘“define function of interior designer.” Like the 
Smiths, most of us are accustomed to referring to Mr. 
Dell as a decorator, a name given to painters, uphol- 
sterers and flossie ladies who shop for other flossie ladies. 
When Mr. Dell worked on a showroom, he was usually 
referred to as an architect. Each client used the ter- 
minology closest to his needs. And so when a client 
indicated a lack of familiarity with his function, it was 
necessary for Mr. Dell to educate him as to the nature 
of his services. 

A meeting was arranged with the Smiths. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith had moderate means. They had 
been duly forewarned about decorators and they wel- 
comed our designer with a certain amount of trepida- 
tion. His style appealed to them, and they wished to 
utilize his talents if they could manage it. Mrs. Smith 
came to the initial conference with clippings, freshly 
cut from “House Glamorous’; Mr. Smith sat silent, 
fondly convinced that he had no definite ideas and won- 
dering how much all this would cost him. 

This initial meeting was indeed a crucial one for all 
parties concerned in that they had to determine whether 
or not they wished to work with one another. There were 
many questions that had to be answered. There had to 
be a certain amount of orientation and education so that 
the clients could really interpret their needs. 

The first meeting took place at the Smiths’ empty 
apartment. Seated on folding chairs, around a bridge 
table, they began to discuss the interior problem. 

“We are so glad that we found someone who ‘deco- 
rates’ in the kind of modern we like,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“There is very little selection these days. But the So- 
and-So’s have a really lovely place and we should like 
one just like it. Of course we should require some minor 
changes. I just adore modern, but Mr. Smith really 
doesn’t care.” 

“I’m leaving the whole problem up to Joan,” Mr. Smith 


Norman Cherner, a consultant on interior design and in- 
structor in Fine and Industrial Arts Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, was formerly on the 
teaching staff at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


interjected. “My wife really knows more about this sort 
of thing than I do, besides which, that’s her department.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Smith continued, “you understand, 
Mr. Deli, we are not definite on exactly what we want, 
but it should be exciting and somewhat different, and of 
course not too expensive.” 

This is somewhat typical. Mr. Dell, a young designer 
of some reputation and with more enthusiasm and in- 
genuity than renown, was prepared for the presentation 
of his approach and the education of the client. His 
work had been mostly with people of more or less mod- 
erate means, but possessed, also, of sensitivity to current 
art forms. Our designer spoke deliberately but gently: 

“I should like you to know how I work. It is really 
quite simple. To begin with I am a designer and not a 
decorator. The difference is basic. Like architects, we 
design from scratch. Every job is an expression around 
your individual living needs and personality. The extent 
to which I can carry out my ideas is dependent upon 
the architectural limitations and characteristics of your 
rooms. It therefore stands to reason that no two solutions 
can be identical, since living requirements, budgets and 
the personalities of the clients vary in each situation. 
For example, people who like to eat luxuriously and sit 
around the table after a meal require a different type 
of dining treatment from those who have a kitchenette 
arrangement in a livingroom and who like to retire to 
the seating area of the livingroom after mealtime. Or, 
a person who likes to read and listen to the radio in bed 
requires a different solution from one who wishes to go 
right off to sleep. Formal people prefer balanced interior 
treatment; informal people like a freer approach. 

“The interior must work out, as a place to live and 
work in creatively. The home environment has a very 
strong influence upon one’s way of life. There is an inter- 
action between them. Living habits shape the interior, 
and the interior in turn affects one’s way of life. For 
example, a man who prefers to take some of his office 
work home with him may work more happily and effi- 
ciently if the desk unit can be incorporated in the living- 
room near his wife’s sewing or reading chair. 

“Of course my interiors are somewhat similar in feel- 
ing in that they express an individual designer. Hence 
clients must find identity with the designer's approach 
to begin with. The solution must be an answer both 
to the client’s needs and the designer’s expression or 
interpretation of them.” 

The Smiths nodded in agreement and Mr. Dell con- 
tinued. “Neither party should make any major compro- 
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Hanging unit for glass divides dining, living space. 





Comfortable isolation for dining area, next to kitchenette. 


mises as to the final statement of these needs: you should 
see how they have been answered for other people, be- 
fore we decide to work together on the interior solution.” 

The designer then gave the Smiths a list of interiors 
that they could visit. “Don’t feel that you are imposing 
on my clients,” he said. “They are all delighted to show 
their places. Feel free to ask them any questions.” 

Mr. Smith asked about the budget. He was warming 
up to this experience since it resembled other types of 
professional relationships. Our designer explained that 
the budget was determined by what the clients felt they 
could spend and that his fees would be based on a por- 
tion of the total expenditure. This was how architects 
work, he said. He suggested that the Smiths shop around 
in better stores to familiarize themselves with cabinet- 
making costs. He explained that cabinetmakers’ and de- 
signers’ fees would be only slightly higher, in that store 
mark-ups Smiths had always 
thought of custom work as vastly more expensive. 

The next meeting took place a week later at the 
Smiths’ apartment. They were still living in two bare 
rooms with an old bed and a card table. and were more 
anxious than ever to get going. The Smiths, by this time, 
were growing familiar with what their working budget 
should be. Mr. Dell came equipped with notebook and 


were eliminated. The 


measuring rule. 

The events that took place during this meeting were 
quite a revelation to Mr. Smith. He was secretly very 
pleased that our designer insisted that he be present. 
He had never dreamt that he could develop so many 
definite ideas about his own living needs. 

The Smiths’ living habits and activities were discussed 
in some detail. Mr. Dell took careful notes, making men- 
tal notes on their personality traits. He also observed the 
living space more accurately in order to pose questions 
involving the adaptation of their needs to the given space 
and room characteristics. This in turn would have to be 
balanced with the given budget. 

Mr. Dell observed that his client was a very efficient 
type and, like most men, required solid comfort and 
accessibility to all his belongings. A place to rest up 
after the day’s work was also of the utmost importance 
to him. He favored extra large chests for his wardrobe. 
Mr. Smith liked to read but did not have a large book 
collection. He felt that the place for books was in the 
library. He did not need much space for his record col- 
lection since he used only long-playing records which 
required relatively little space. A desk for his paper work 
and research was a “must.” This surface could also 
double for the buffet area in their livingroom. 

Mrs. Smith, like most wives, was most interested in the 
social and domestic aspects of the home. She did not 
intend having more thar two couples at a time for din- 
ner. Most often they would eat out or have a light break- 
fast and dinner at home. Mrs. Smith did not go in for 
gourmet cooking. A compact type of kitchen would be 
not only suitable to their needs but a necessity, because 
of the limited dining space which was incorporated in 
the living area. The Smiths enjoyed only an occasional 
drink with their friends, so that liquor storage could be 
small. Both enjoyed music and required a good quality 
record-playing radio unit, conveniently near the sofa. 

On sleeping, too, like most couples they were in agree- 
ment. The Smiths wanted twin beds. This was the most 
comfortable type of sleeping for them. They enjoyed 











reading and listening to the radio in bed. Mr. Smith 
didn’t like to go fishing for his slippers and Mrs. Smith 
required ample space for her toilet articles near her 
bed. Provision for a telephone would have to be made 
accessible to both of them. 

Of all this our designer made careful note. Mr. Smith, 
for instance, was basically an informal type of person. 
There was a certain casual quality in his dress and man- 
ner of expression. But in his precise manner of communi- 
cation he also reflected an appreciation for the exact and 
the workable. Mrs. Smith indicated a certain daring in 
her dress and manner. Yet her sense of planning and her 
good taste were compatible with her husband's. 

Both were enthusiastic on the subject of modern art 
and contemporary architecture, but made reservations 
concerning the more extreme phases of all the contempo- 
rary art forms. They felt that above all else the art form 
must be articulate. Having arrived at a more accurate 
idea of their personalities and tastes, Mr. Dell proceeded 
to obtain detailed information as to their specific tastes 
in reference to materials. The Smiths preferred a frank 
and natural treatment of woods and fabrics. They felt 
that paying the duties and shipping for rare, exotic 
woods, which were not really more exciting than avail- 
able woods, was ostentatious and a waste of money. 

A few days later the Smiths received a letter, for their 
approval, which contained a program for the design of 
their interior and a confirmation of their agreement 
concerning budget and fees. Mr. Dell would be retained 
to make sketches, after which they had the prerogative 
of accepting his design statement. This would be followed 
by detail drawings and other specifications pertinent to 
the design of the interior. Mr. Dell would then receive 
the second portion of his fee and the remainder after 
the various contract bids were accepted and the interior 
was completed. 

Since this was acceptable to the Smiths, a formal con- 
tract was made and a short time later our designer ap- 
peared with sketches. The Smiths were pleased with 
what they saw and became even more excited when the 
details were further clarified. Mr. Smith requested that 
one of the lower drawers in the headboard include pro- 
vision for his slipper assortment, and Mrs. Smith re- 
quested a little more storage for her canned goods. With 
these minor modifications Mr. Dell began drawing up 
blueprints. 

About two weeks later Mr. Dell appeared with more 
detailed drawings, as well as fabric and wood samples. 
Upon final selection of materials and determination of 
the wood treatment, bids were sent out to several cabinet- 
makers and other vendors. 

It was pointed out by our designer that changes could 
be made if anticipated costs ran above the original ex- 
pectations. But the details were explained thoroughly to 
avoid another “Mr. Blandings’ Dreamhouse.” 

Forms in the room were shaped predominantly by the 
rather limited sizes of the rooms. One end of the living- 
room had to provide a dining area around the kitchen- 
ette, and space for a baby grand piano. The dining area 
was open in treatment and doubled as a bar, with the 
glassware decoratively exposed. The shape of the dining 
table abstractly echoed the form of the adjacent piano. 
This form was repeated, in a modified shape, in the 
coffee table that stood opposite the sofa. The record 
player was conveniently located at one end of the sofa, 


above which was hung the liquor storage since there was 
not enough floor space for it. The radio speaker was in- 
corporated in a hanging-shelf for records opposite the 
sofa, under which stood a bench for extra seating. Hori- 
zontal lines were accented to enlarge and unify the room. 

The desk, over which was a hanging-shelf for books, 
stood off in a corner to infer privacy. The arm chair 
stood in an off-center location in the seating space, to 
permit a flexible area for conversation. 

The bedroom treatment had restful lines and colors. 
The headboard unit made provision for reading privacy 
and convenience to bedroom utilities and toilet articles. 
A dressing table was hung between the two large chests 
in the storage unit opposite the bed units. 

It was amazing to Mr. Smith that these rooms provided 
for so many things and yet appeared clean and unclut- 
tered. Our designer confided that the secret of it all was 
in keeping most of the furniture close to the walls and 
allowing for as much floor circulation as possible. 

About six weeks later the great day arrived. Cabinet- 
makers, electricians and rug-layers made their installa- 
tions. This was indeed a hectic period for the Smiths, 
but the completed dream was realized w..hin a few days 
since all procedures were planned well in advance. 

Mr. Smith’s neutrality was completely melted the day 
he sat in his new chair. And when he was able to stack 
his shirts the way he always had dreamed of, he was even 
more enthusiastic. But the day he walked in and found 
a mural over his sofa—that marked a new era for him. 
He stood, transfixed with pleasure and excitement. 

Mr. Dell explained that it was primarily a wall deco- 
ration, a whimsically abstract mural, echoing the forms 
and lines of the room. But Mr. Smith was not quite satis- 
fied, until he discovered that it represented man and his 
evolution. Then and there he christened it “Man and 
His Elements.” 

If you ever ask Mr. Smith what he thinks of this 
interior, he will sum it up in two words: “It works!” 
Mrs. Smith is more explicit. “We feel,” she says, “very 
much a part of our home and our home is very much a 
part of us .. . and it’s so easy to keep clean!” 

Any similarity between these characters and any char- 
acters you know is purely intentional. Any similarity 
between these events and real events is entirely probable. 
If you don’t believe it ask the Smiths! 


Free solution for livingroom, with Mr. Smith’s fine mural. 
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“Arts and Ends” 


n our civilization many workers in the arts and some 
| scientists and philosophers, too, seem to have no con- 
necting link with people of the everyday world. The 
many separate categories of thought and activity which 
require special keys seem to preclude a total compre- 
hension of one person and his works by another. Perhaps 
this is because people do not look hard enough for the 
keys. Since this is the state of affairs, it is just as well 
that there are people like Ed Wiener, a craftsman who 
makes modern jewelry in a lucid fashion. Mr. Wiener 
relies upon a simple and unaffected style which stands a 
good chance of being understood. 

Mr. Wiener believes that most people are reached but 
slowly by new concepts of design and creation, and that 
it is up to people like himself—to craftsmen and artists 
to let them know what is being done. With this purpose in 
mind, he and his wife, Doris, opened a shop called “Arts 
and Ends,” on West Fifty-fifth Street in New York City. 
Economics, although not the sole foundation of the en- 
terprise, is a real aspect of it. There was the hope that 
people would not only come to understand the work, but 
that they would like it and buy it. The shop where Mr. 
Wiener makes and sells his jewelry is thus more than an 
outlet for his productions. It is something of a miniature 
museum for modern jewelry. 

The shop is small, compact and complete. Much the 
greater part is given over to the display room, which 
one enters by descending a few steps from the busy street. 
There is a small showcase at street level, and inside, the 
many rings, necklaces, pins, pendants and earrings are 
displayed on the walls, on low benches, and in glass 
cases. The working part of the shop is a small partition, 





measuring only a few feet each way. Within it are a 
couple of stools, a working bench and the simplest of 
tools and equipment. For Mr. Wiener pointed out that 
the jeweler’s tools have changed little since earliest times 
and that he needs but few of them. A drill of the kind 
dentists use and modern soldering equipment are among 
the few innovations. Most people start their work in 
jewelry at a desk or in a corner of the kitchen, he said, 
and find that more space is superfluous. 

Mr. Wiener explains that he is attempting to “exploit 
various metals at the highest levels.” He is actually find- 
ing new ways to use design in metal and is most success- 
ful in the shapes and contours he has evolved. His work 
is chiefly in silver, copper, brass, and to a lesser degree, 
in gold. Like many moderns, he goes far back to primi- 
tive sources for inspiration. He found that jewelry 
through the ages showed a comprehensive range, contain- 
ing every type of creation imaginable. Here it should be 
pointed out that Mr. Wiener is adding his bit to history. 
for his work is definitely new. Consciously choosing from 
and using the traditions of the past is the craftsman’s 
right. Mr. Wiener skips over Victorian and Renaissance 
achievements, goes back to the beginnings and finds there 
inspiration in form and manner for his own special 
techniques. There is a highly rational element in his 
work which distinguishes it from the truly primitive, and 
the mood is unmistakably that of the present. 

There are many new devices for brooches, pins and 
pendants. Some of his pieces are mobiles—one or more 
parts move in relation to the whole. Such a piece is 
shown in the photograph just below. The three little 
pearls move along tracks in the curious asymmetrical, 





























abacus-like pin. Also in the photograph at right, sev- 
eral of the long pieces move. Mr. Wiener likes prominent 
three-dimensional effects, too. Sometimes he relies upon 
the beauty of the metal itself for effect, and upon the 
juxtaposition of various pieces within the whole for de- 
sign interest. At other times, he works intricate or simple 
design upon the metal itself, or combines metal with 
semi-precious stone—jade, for example, lapis lazuli or 
turquoise. Never does he rely upon the sheer value-appeal 
of precious metal and gems, but strives to give an artistic 
value through harmony of design and technique. 

Mr. Wiener believes that jewelry contour is closely 
related to the form of the body and can be used to em- 
phasize or minimize certain lines. Attention can be drawn 
to horizontal width, fullness may be suggested, or long 
slender outlines accented by just the right necklace, 
bracelet or earrings. Jewelry has two essential functions, 
according to this artist-designer—to adorn and to modify. 

In the shop are displayed pieces of jewelry showing 
different levels of advancement in design. so that the 
uninitiated person will not be completely at a loss upon 
first venturing into the display room. For example, some 
of the pins are simply square and circle arrangements, 
or of a labyrinthine design, stemming from ancient 
Greek pieces. There are modern, but simple rings, pend- 
ants of silver and gaily-colored enamel as well as a 
fanciful collection of earrings. Later pieces are generally 
more abstract in design. After this first step is taken, the 
newcomer to modern design takes the more highly- 
evolved creations in his stride. Such is the theory. and 
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in practice it works, according to Mr. Wiener. 

The Wieners have found that people throughout the 
country are awakening to the importance of individual 
creation and that many are no longer satisfied with the 
ubiquitous mass-produced articles. This means that there 
are growing markets for the craftsman’s work. The war, 
they say, had a great deal to do with this upsurge of 
interest and with the increase in the number of people 
working in crafts. Mr. Wiener points to the vast influence 
of factory work which brought many into first-hand 
contact with tools and materials. He looks to the fu- 
ture with confidence and feels that so much ground, 
hardly won during recent years, cannot be lost, and that 
the jewelry craft will never fall to the level of pre- 
depression days. 

In addition to his own work in jewelry, Mr. Wiener 
has found time to teach those interested in the craft. 
Many of his students are office workers, musicians, fac- 
tory workers—people who have some definite hand 
skill. They find emotional satisfaction in their work with 
jewelry, and in this therapeutic aspect of the work Mr. 
Wiener finds reason for its fundamental importance. 

In the workshop of Ed and Doris Wiener experiments 
based upon new ideas in design and the manipulation of 
metal are freely carried on. There, too, the most modern 
of jewelry is displayed before a most varied public. That 
the enterprise is now going into its third year on Fifty- 
fifth Street surely means that people are becoming inter- 
ested in the new work, are accepting it and discovering 
that they can understand and wear it. 
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The author at work. Toward left can be seen 
wedging block, slat batts, plate lifters, scale for 
balls, chart of weights, arm of throwing gauge. 


very potter should spend a few months in an old-time 
| Dew. shop to learn certain tricks of the trade which 
are fast being forgotten. They are based on the sound 
truism that doing a thing the hard way or slow way does 
not necessarily improve the product. | was fortunate in 
learning a number of the traditional procedures from 
0. L. Bachelder, an old journeyman potter who had 
raised his craft to an art. Other shop kinks were picked 
up here and there, and they are worth passing on. There 
is not enough space for full detail, but the outlines 
should be helpful to anyone well grounded in the craft. 
Since all pottery begins with the raw clay we will do 
the same. The best way to clean and blend a clay body is 
to stir it into water, making a thick slip. Where a 
blunger is lacking it is fairly quick and easy to beat dry 
clay powder into five or ten gallons of water with a 
large whisk, made by looping heavy wire back and forth 
through holes bored in a broomstick. Old-fashioned 
churns of various types often can be made to serve well 
as blungers. The slip screen should be a fairly deep box- 
like affair, with two side boards left long enough to rest 
on the rim of the slip receptacle. The slip is worked 
through the screen with a flat wood dasher about an inch 
smaller than the inside of the box. It is rocked by an 
upright handle, and the slip pours through in torrents. 
Sixty or seventy-mesh screen is fine enough for most pur- 
poses. The slip is thickened, and hardened on plaster 
batts which can be cast in flat boxes two or three inches 
deep. It is good to have a low rim on the batts. The 
boxes are knocked off and the batts set on an open frame, 
allowing air to circulate underneath and at the sides. 
Every potter should certainly learn the old standard 
pot-shop method of wedging. There is not space for a 
blow-by-blow description, with the reasons for each, but 
the following digest will give the essentials. The cutting 
wire is at the center of the wedging block and you stand 
about six inches off-center, to the left if you are right- 
handed. The sequence is: 1. The lump of clay is picked 
up with a hand at each side and cut over the wire, hit- 
ting the block just hard enough to flatten it well. 2. The 
left-hand half is moved a few inches to the left and 
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turned with the cut edge towards you. 3. The right-hand 
half is turned with the cut edge towards you. 4. The right- 
hand half. is picked up with a hand at opposite farther 
corners and raised high. 5. It is whacked down hard onto 
the left half, the lower front edge of the piece in the 
hands hitting the middle of the piece on the block, thus 
driving the air out both ways. This is the important 
wedging stroke. 6. The whole lump is they tipped, top 
for bottom, towards you, picked up by a hand at each 
side, and the sequence repeated. Once this is learned it 
has a smooth, easy rhythm; lift, cut, turn-turn, lift, 
whack, tip. A moderately muscular potter can put from 
ten to twenty pounds of lumpy clay into perfect working 
condition in about three minutes by this method, but | 
warn you, it is no better than the usual cut-slap-squash 
system if it is not followed exactly. Clay for throwing 
should be wedged a few times to put it in top shape, 
using a lump large enough for two balls. It is then rolled 
into a cylinder, the ends rounded, and cut in two over the 
wire. The rounded ends will not trap air under them 
when thrown-on. It is wise to weigh freshly-thrown stand- 
ard pieces and make up a chart of ball weights to keep 
on the wall. For example, an eight-inch wide-flare soup 
bowl takes 134 pounds. 

“Throwing from the lump” does not seem to be much 
done these days. It is excellent for making a lot of small 
pieces quickly. A large ball is centered on the wheel and 
just enough clay for the piece formed into a small ball at 
the top. This is opened, pulled-up and shaped, and a 
parting line grooved under the foot. The shape is cut off 
with the knife while the wheel turns, then set aside. This 
is repeated as long as the clay lasts. Most small Oriental 
cups and bowls are thrown from the lump by young boys 

with the wheel turning the “wrong” way, of course, in 
the approved Oriental way. 

The throwing gauge is well known to most potters, but 
stretched-out rule for making wet clay pieces, to size, 
some are unfamiliar with the shrinkage ruler. It is a 
without having to figure the shrinkage. The first step is 
to mark off 6 inches accurately on a strip of wet clay, 
which is dried and fired. The 6 inches is then re-meas- 
ured. Supposing it has shrunk %¢ of an inch, this 
amount is doubled to get the shrinkage per foot—7% of 
an inch—and a ruler is made with the “foot” 127% inches 
long, and divided into “inches” and fractions. Anything 
made in the wet clay to, say 734 inches on this rule will 
come out of the kiln very near to 734 actual inches. It is 
a bit more accurate to figure the shrinkage in percentage 
if you can handle the arithmetic. 5% would require a 
“foot” of 12.6 inches, 10% 13.3. Having the arms of the 
throwing gauge marked to the shrinkage scale is con- 
venient for throwing directly to fired size without having 
to guess or calculate. 

It is odd to find new-generation potters who do not use 
the rib. This is an oblong of thin wood, perhaps *4 4x 
214x5 inches, beveled at the edges and with a finger-hole 
in the center. It can be used instead of the outside knuckle 
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for lifting, and is excellent for filling out, shaping, and 
finishing. It trims excess clay from the foot, flattens 
plates and lifts the rims, makes grooves, cleans the slush 
from the wheel, and does other chores. 

Every potter needs a small soft sponge tied to the end 
of a slender stick, not only for getting the slush out of 
tall narrow pots after throwing, but for filling out and 
shaping tall pots when the mouth is too narrow to get 
the hand through. 

There are three popular throwing procedures for which 
the old-line potter had no use whatever, and in which 
| concur with him heartily. The first is throwing on 
plaster discs. Except for rare, special purposes they are 
an unmitigated nuisance. It is much simpler and quicker 
to throw on the bare wheel-head, cut off with the wire, 
and lift with the conventional plate lifters. These are 
two half-moon-shaped pieces of sheet metal with hand 
holds, and are pushed under the pot from each side. 
They do no damage to the base that can't be easily 
remedied in the finish turning. The second foolishness 
is working the ball up into a cone and back down into 
a ball again several times before opening. It does noth- 
ing but tire out both the clay and the potter and show 
that the clay was badly prepared. A ball of properly- 
wedged clay can be thrown-on, centered, and opened in 
fifteen seconds—and should be. The third useless maneu- 
ver is trimming the top of an uneven pot with the knife. 
It wastes both time and clay. Even the most lopsided 
rim can be trued by straddling it with the first and sec- 
ond, or second and third fingers to the crotch, bending 
the fingers somewhat and squeezing gently for a few 
slow turns of the wheel. This truing hold should be used 
after every lifting draft. It is also the best hold for 
drawing-in a pot. 

Nothing is better to set, carry and dry ware on than 
the slat batt. This is made by nailing strips of smooth 
wood to end-battens. Batts a foot square with one-inch 
strips an inch apart are a good size. Bowls and plates 
will dry without warping when placed rim down, pro- 
viding the rims were true to begin with. 

The most efficient tool for turning and trimming 
leather-hard ware on the wheel is still the lowly tool with 
a loop of thin strap steel on a wooden handle. Another 
good one can be made of a cheap table-knife with the 
blade broken or cut off to about three inches, a half-inch 
of the end bent at right angles and the outside edge filed 
to a keen bevel. This is excellent for thinning and foot- 
ing the bottoms of plates. 

It is surprisingly easy to center a leather-hard piece 
on the wheel by setting it nearly in place and slapping 
it gently as it swings by. How it happens is beyond me, 
but it does. 

A glazing-frame is a good thing to have around when 
much ware is to be dipped or poured. Nails are set about 
six inches apart around a wooden frame “of suitable size” 
and thin, strong wire stretched back and forth to form a 
mesh. The freshly-glazed ware is set rim down on the 
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crossed wires. Any flow of glaze is towards the rim, 
where it belongs, instead of drooling to the bottom. 

One of the finest contributions of science to pottery 
is the stainless-steel leader-wire which can be bought 
wherever fishing tackle is sold. The larger sizes are for 
the wedging-block, the smaller for cutting-wires, wire- 
bows, and glazing-frames. 

An ordinary farm milk-strainer is mighty handy for 
screening glaze. It can be set in the bow! and the entire 
contents of the ball mill dumped into it without splash 
or splatter. Mesh of any size can be soldered into it. | 
have rarely found that anything finer than seventy or 
eighty was required. If farm equipment is not available 
in your local hardware store you can have a very good 
screen made up at the sheet-metal shop. It should be 
made of rather heavy copper or brass, well-tinned, about 
seven inches across the bottom, twelve across the top and 
three deep, with a straight flare. It will cost more than the 
milk-strainer, but will last years and be more satisfactory 
than shallow, straight-sided screens commonly used. 

Sometimes it is necessary to check the consistency of 
glaze or slip. A large laboratory hydrometer is best, but 
a perfectly practical one can be made by weighting a 
dowel of light wood until it floats upright in water. It 
is then marked off in 14-inch divisions and given a coat 
of clear waterproof lacquer. It is put in a bowl of glaze 
or slip of the right thickness and the mark to which it 
sinks noted. Any other batch, thinned or thickened until 
the gauge floats at the same mark, will be the same. 

Pyrometric cones and pyrometers are very fine, but 
the potter would sometimes like to see what is happening 
to the glazes in the kiln. This is easily done if he has 
L-shaped, test-pieces with holes in one arm placed in the 
kiln where he can hook them out through the spy-hole 
with a heavy wire. They are made of the same clay as 
the ware and given the same glaze. The rapid cooling 
may affect the glaze sumewhat, but they are a good indi- 
cation of what is going on in the kiln. 

And lastly, the trick of “pulling handles” seems to be 
going the way of spinning flax. This is too bad, as the 
pulled handle has a character of its own. Shop practice 
was to stick a wad of clay of the right size to the neck 
of the damp shape and then pull the wad out into a 
tapered handle with a sort of milking motion of the hand 
and fingers, using plenty of slush or water. The handle 
was then bent into a loop and the free end stuck down. 
Small handles can be made from a lump of clay held in 
one hand and pulled with the other. As one reaches the 
right size and length it is pinched off and laid aside to 
be bent and stuck on and another pulled. By varying the 
hold and pressure the handles can be made round, oval, 
flat or grooved. 

Other methods, devices, dodges and expedients are 
beneficial for the potter to know, but space has run out. 
It is to be hoped that the ones given will prove helpful, 
and that converts will pass them on to the next generation 
of potters, for the good of the craft. 





























Elizabeth Rewcastle’s father, Paul Althaus, founded the 
famous Heimatwerk for Alpine craftsmen. With her 
British husband she has been here just four months. 





Swiss nursery dadoes 





African camel sniffs plaid palm tree 





A bright exotic Africa of gay plaid, gingham and felt. 





man from China crosses royal blue moire Mediterranean. 


hese dadoes were conceived as a purely practical 

measure when our daughter first began making 
marks on the wall beside her cot by banging toys against 
it. Apart from this germ of reason, no adult consider- 
ations whatever entered into them. They were made for 
children—for their pleasure, not for their education. 

In many hundreds of villages in the high mountains 
of Switzerland, the long months of deep snow keep the 
peasants in their homes. No work can be done in the 
fields, and the cattle remain in the stables. 

This annual period of forced inactivity is the reason 
for the quite extraordinary proficiency of the Swiss 
peasant at every kind of handicraft, from weaving to 
woodcarving, from watches to music boxes. Whilst many 
of the traditional crafts have been exploited and debased 
to satisfy the needs of souvenir-hunting tourists, Swiss 
craftsmanship continues to develop along new, as well as 
traditional lines, and every Swiss comes into contact with 
the work of the Alpine craftsmen. 

Many of the techniques used in these dadoes stem 
directly from the traditional forms of Appenzell and 
Bernese Oberland design, although the treatment has al- 
ways been subordinated to the purpose of giving pleasure 
to young children. The interest lies in single objects 
rather than in the overall effect, in the detail rather than 
in the composition or layout, and in variety rather than 
in congruity. Perspective means nothing. 

Making them is just good old-fashioned fun. The sight 
of one’s husband solemnly cutting a large elephant out 
of the seat of his formerly sacrosanct old flannel trousers 
is adequate compensation for hours of routine sewing. 

The background is of Swiss hand-woven, coarse linen. 
Apart from its good looks, it is very easy material to 
work with—-an important factor where so much intricate 
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A fabricated world holds a tartan Loch Ness monster, a worsted windmill, a little plaid train on black shoe lace tracks. 


detail is involved—and it can hardly clash with any 
color scheme. 

Most of the cutouts are sewn on with blanket stitch- 
sometimes invisibly with thread or silk of the same color, 
sometimes very visibly with contrasting silk or wool to 
give a strong outline. Hemming the cutouts is entirely 
unnecessary, so that they can be cut exactly as they are 
intended to look. With few exceptions, the creatures 
were first drawn on paper and subsequently cut to that 
pattern from selected material. 

Almost every known type of fabric is used in these 
silk, rayon, taffeta, serge, corduroy, felt, 
worsted, flannel, cotton—and shoelaces. 

Half the fun of creating the figures lies in the selection 
of suitable material. A Loch Ness monster in green and 
red tartan, for instance, is far more attractive than a 
plain green felt one. There is a constant battle against the 
temptation of using too much felt. It doesn’t fray at the 
edges—and after struggling for an hour with a tiny 
fish which has disintegrated three times already, felt be- 
comes a very pressing temptress. In certain cases—the 
lovers’ bench scene, for example—felt is the only mate- 
rial which gives a sufficiently plastic effect, but for most 
animals it is not as effective as a bold pattern cut at just 
the right angle. 

The simplest things often proved the most effective. 
Nothing was more elementary than the train in gay colors 

with a pair of shoelaces for rails—but nothing has 
given our child greater pleasure. Tails are firmly an- 
chored at the roots, but definitely pullable. Buttons make 
effective eyes, and the cowbell tinkles. 

Similar figures, whether of the same or different mate- 
rial are both cut out together. A trick we sometimes use 
is to cut them both in half, attaching one-half of one 
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to the other half of the other. The two fishermen on oppo- 
site banks of the river—one in a green tartan jacket and 
red check trousers, the other in a red check jacket and 
green tartan trews are an example. 

In addition to the découpage itself, much embroidery 
has been used, such as the exotic plants that grow near 
the rivers and lakes, and the primitive flower garden 
beside the mountain cottage. Whilst the cutouts form the 
main body, the embroidery gives finish to the entire dado. 

The preservation of a certain sense of childish reality 
appears to preclude absolutely the use of any border or 
frame. The scene continues to—and, in imagination, be- 
yond—the edge of the dado. The desert Arab, passing the 
milestone, has still 1000 miles to go before he reaches 
Mecca, and more Alpine peaks, connected by more tele- 
feric railways, stretch down beyond the foot of the bed. 

In the larger, and longer of the two dadoes illustrated, 
the more-or-less exotic creatures have been separated 
from the more-or-less everyday ones by a “Mediter- 
ranean” river of royal blue moire taffeta running down 
the center between “Africa” and “Europe.” Why it is 
a Chinese who is crossing the bridge between the con- 
tinents is a problem which has never been satisfactorily 
solved. Perhaps he is an official of the United Nations, 

Crowded with life and action, the dadoes hold in 
almost total disregard all the accepted principles of art. 
Their success can be measured only in terms of the 
interest they hold for chiidren—and here they are win- 
ners. The geese, the dwarf, the Good Humor Man (Euro- 
pean style), have all been given their own names, and 
our daughter spends happy hours weaving the most fan- 
tastic adventures around them. 

If, in addition, they are satisfying for grown-ups to 
look at—there’s no harm in that. 
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Vrs. Helen S. Neal, a member of the Missouri Writers’ 
Guild, has done an impressive job of research on the 
cultivation of vegetable dyes from garden, forest or shore. 


RAINBOW 


at your door-yard 


BY HELEN S. NEAL 


colors from nature and adapting them to your own 
use? If you do embroidery, weaving or other handwork, 
experiment with floss and yarn in the soft warm tones 
you get from natural dyes. You can secure subtle in-be- 
tween-tones that commercial dye manufacturers don’t 
bother with, as well as vibrant combinations. Natural 
dyes are readily soluble. and easily absorbed by fabrics, 
which makes them satisfying to use. With most of them, 
use mordants—minerals to fix the color so it will stay. 
This will make your results quite permanent. On a large 
scale, it is more profitable, of course, to use chemical 
dyes. They have been perfected to give uniform and sure 
results. But you can become a true craftsman, if not 
indeed an artist, by selecting your own source material 
and working out your own soft, natural tones. 

Probably you have dyed Easter eggs in beet juice, boiled 
them with union skins, or spinach juice, for red, yellow 
and green respectively. Doubtless, too, you have restored 
the natural tan or beige tone of curtains by steeping them 
in hot tea or coffee. These are all natural dyes. Why not 
venture further? Until the last half of the Nineteenth 
Century, people had used only natural dyes for nearly 
six thousand years. To appreciate this early craft of dye- 
ing, do some of the work yourself, conquer the difficulties 
of early crafters and share their successes. 

Our colonial ancestors brought here their knowledge 
of plant and animal dyes, finding new sources to replace 
some that were native only to the old country and learn- 
ing from the Indians some of their techniques. 

Gathering nuts in the fall, colonial mothers boiled the 
nut rinds and the inside bark of nut trees with wool from 
their sheep, before they wove it into suits for their hus- 
bands and sons. Butternuts were most commonly used. 
They gave homespun material a definite and peculiar 
shade of brown. Because so many wore this color in war, 
soldiers were for many years nicknamed “Butternuts,” 
suggesting the color of their homespun clothes. 

Here and there we find people today who value the 
natural warmth of colors taken directly from plants and 
animals and who still use them. In provincial Quebec, 


Y you missing all the fun and adventure of taking 
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well down on the St. Lawrence river, French Canadian 
women still dye their homespun worsteds and the ma- 
terial for their hooked rugs. They use dry union skins 
and goldenrod blossoms for soft yellows. In parts of 
North Carolina where handweaving is very popular they 
secure a beautiful shade of green by using black oak 
bark and fixing it with alum for a mordant. Maple bark 
with a copper mordant gives them purple, and by boil- 
ing it longer they obtain black. In Japan they still dye 
by dipping textiles in natural iron springs. Sometimes 
they print one or more leaves on the material by putting 
them between layers of cloth before dyeing. They obtain 
red-brown, iron, buff and gray from their mineral waters. 
Species of lichens or “crottles” are still used in outlying 
districts of Scotland and Ireland. 

Go out and gather some fruits and seeds, flowers, or 
stems and leaves. Try tree barks, roots, or lichens that 
grow on rocks and trees and in damp places. You might 
even find tiny insects or shell fish or minerals that could 
be used. Different colors and tones come from the same 
dye used with different minerals for mordants, or even 
with different amounts of the same mordant. Use cream 
of tartar, or get alum at a drugstore, or potassium di- 
chromate. Don’t bring in bright colored autumn leaves. 
for they have nothing to give. All materials will take 
dye, but wool takes it best. 

For dyeing it is best to use an enamel pan, rubber 
gloves and stirring rods. Dowel sticks make good ones. 
A rubber apron helps, a spare wringer is handy. and 
clean paper towels aid in blotting off excess color and in 
wrapping the dyed material before running it back and 
forth through the wringer. Be sure to wash off the 
wringer promptly with soap and water. Chop leaves or 
stems, grind roots, or crush berries, soaking them over- 
night in water to cover. Drain off the plant material 
after slowly boiling it for at least an hour. Then add a 
mordant in the proportion of one ounce cream of tartar, 
and four ounces of alum or potassium dichromate to each 
pound of material to be dyed. Dampen the material and 
wring it out before putting it in the dye bath, with 
enough liquid to cover the cloth. Simmer slowly until 
the material is a little darker in its wet state than you 
want it when it is dry. Exact proportions are almost im- 
possible to specify since some sources give more intense 
color than others. A guide to keep in mind is that you are 
likely to need a peck of plant material to four gallons 
of water and one pound of cloth. You may wish to use 
more, or less, for richer or more delicate shades. This is 
merely a spring-board from which to start. 

Let’s go through the rainbow colors. Suppose you are 
trying for red—or any shade from pink to bright red or 
dark wine. Use any of these: alder, bloodroot, cedar, 
cranberry, dogwood, elm, grape, hemlock, lamb’s quar- 
ters, maple. sorrel flowers, spruce roots, sumac flowers, 
tamarack. Red hollyhock flowers give red, while dande- 
lion roots make a shade of red-violet. In India, China, 
Spain and Egypt they have used a kind of thistle called 
saflower to produce pink, without any mordant. How- 
ever, light will fade it. Sandalwood, barwood, and cam- 
wood are still used in Africa and India with aluminum 
and tin salts to produce red and red-brown. Camwood 
has the disadvantage of giving a harsh feel to the cloth 
because of its resinous quality, but does produce an in- 
tense red. This coarser texture might be no disadvantage 
for heavy draperies. 














The most famous red dyes in the world have been 
madder and cochineal. Madder is a plant, common in 
Europe, whose technical family name begins with rubia. 
Not only did textile dyers turn to natural colors but so 
did artists. The family of the famous Luca delle Rob- 
bia, took its name from this plant. From the madder 
root, ground up and steeped, came several colors. On 
cotton and wool it made a turkey-red shade. On other 
materials, and with different minerals added for mor- 
dants, purple or brown may be obtained. Raising madder 
was a flourishing business in Holland and other parts 
of Europe even as early as in the Tenth Century. When 
in 1630 it was discovered that tin salts made it give a 
permanent color, it then became an important dye. At 
first people thought cochineal must be tiny seeds or 
grains. Later they learned it is an insect almost infini- 
tesimal in size, the female of the shield louse, found on 
cactus plants in Mexico. It was used there as a dye for 
centuries before the rest of the world knew of it. This 
best known and most useful insect is called Occus cacti. 
A similar one is found on leaves and twigs of the ban- 
yan and other fig trees in India. It is called coccus laccae. 
The India insects give a faster and more solid shade of 
red, but not as bright a color as the Mexican insects. 
The ones in India also produce a resinous substance used 
as shellac. 


The contract for producing the scarlet coats for the 
“British Regulars” was given many years ago to a com- 
pany which is under perpetual contract to dye them “with 
cochineal and no other dye.” They use a tin salt mordant. 
Although chemical dyes would be more simple and less 
expensive, the company has never dared break the rules 
of the contract, lest some other company rush in and 
compete. As a consequence this company still imports 
enormous quantities of cochineal. 

For orange and yellow, many of the same sources are 
used. Leave the material longer in the dye bath to pro- 
duce orange. Onion skins used long enough progress from 
yellow to burnt orange. Use alder, bittersweet, dodder, sas- 
safras, touch-me-not and willow leaves for orange. For yel- 
low, use also beech, barberry, goldenrod, hickory, marsh- 
marigold, oak, poplar, prickly ash, sumac and sunflower. 
Yellow and orange dahlia flowers with a chromium salt 
give orange; with aluminum salts they give yellow. Saf- 
fron, taken from the pistils of a yellow crocus, was used 
in early days but does not give fast color. It is still used, 
however, to color candy. food and medicine. Turmeric is 
used in the East Indies; and in Ceylon they use the very 
old wood of sandalwood to get a red-yellow. Sumac, 
whose flowers give red, may have its young branches 
used with tin salts and will give yellow. The most fa- 
mous yellow for many decades has been fustic which is 
sometimes called yellowwood or cubawood. It is a tree 
native to South America. Aluminum salts are used for 
a mordant to make a bright and fast yellow on wool or 
cotton. When it was discovered that Indians in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Southern Arkansas were dyeing their blank- 
ets with stain secured from Osage orange trees, the 
United States Forest Service investigated in 1915, and 
found two of the principal dyeing ingredients of fustic 
were contained in Osage orange. 

Green has never been easy to obtain. Sometimes it has 
been done by dyeing blue with indigo or some other blue- 
producing plant, then doing a yellow job afterwards on 
the same material. Several possibilities in getting a di- 


rect green from home experiments are ash, mint, smart- 
wood, very young walnut hulls (if they have aged they 
make brown) and leaves of yellow adder’s tongue. Spin- 
ach is a quick responder. Plantain leaves and roots give 
green. Fustic, which is generally used for yellow, will 
produce green on wool. Back in the days of Chaucer, in 
Fourteenth Century England, when colors were by court 
ordinance allowed only to important people and speci- 
fied for each social level, lawyers wore green and brown 
stripes. At the same time a yeoman wore coat and hood 
of green. Doctors and druggists could wear blood color 
and Persian blue. Chaucer, as a court page to the Coun- 
tess of Ulster, wore a short cloak over red and blue 
breeches. For royalty and high church officials, scarlet, 
cardinal and royal purple were reserved. Servants were 
obliged to wear coarse, loosely-woven white or undyed 
material, later dull red-brown or gray. 


Blue is not as hard to find. Use grapes, but don’t leave 
matcrial long in the dye lest a blue-purple result. Use 
larkspur blossoms, oak, spruce or sycamore bark. Toad- 
flax gives blue. Sorrel leaves and stems, from which the 
flower gives red, will produce a grayish blue. Cherry 
root gives a blue violet. The two most famous blues all 
through history have been woad and indigo. Garments 
found in the Inca graves of Peru and Chile, and in the 
tombs of Egypt, and the oldest specimens of Hindoo 
workmanship show a vegetable-dyed blue, similar to 
either woad or indigo. Two thousand years ago when 
Julius Caesar led his Roman army into England, he 
found the Britons not only used woad to dye cloth, but 
even to paint parts of their bodies. Marco Polo, travel- 
ing out of Fourteenth Century Venice found an abundance 
of cloth dyed with a color like indigo. in the Orient. 
In early France, blue was considered a fashionable dye, 
but never a cheap one. Its use became a separate trade. 
Dyers using this color were referred to as woadmen. 


The yellowish juice of the indigo plant, native al- 
most everywhere, turns into blue on cloth. Originally 
Greece and Rome imported it from India, calling it in- 
dicum, later indigo. For thousands of years it was cul- 
tivated commercially, to be used by European dyers. It 
was also used for oil paints. When the Western hemi- 
sphere was discovered, it was found that Mexicans had 
been using indigo for centuries for their dyeing. 


Of all the colors ever used there is none with the ex- 
citing history of purple. The simplest sources for home 
dyeing are blueberries, elderberries, huckleberries or 
grapes. Logwood is still used commercially. It is chipped 
small, given ammonia, potash and soda and allowed to 
ferment. From it a quick dye bath produces red, but a 
longer one gives dark violet, and still longer, black. Even 
cochineal, another red producer, gives violet if lime 
water is added. This ferments, gives purple on wool, 
violet on silk, but blue and black on cotton. The Bible 
refers to “ornaments, collars and purple raiment” (see 
Judges 8:26), implying popular preference for purple. 
Sandalwood, found in Ceylon, gives deep violet when 
used with sulfur iron. The most famous of all purples 
was Tyrian purple which came from the yellowish white 
juice of a sea mollusk. It was found along the Mediter- 
ranean coast and was so rare and so highly valued that, 
to dye with it, increased the price of material to almost 
prohibitive figures, from $1.50 to $350 a pound of ma- 
terial. Only royalty could afford the cloth dyed with this 
purple of Tyre. In Early Britain it was reserved for 
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rulers by court decree. The Greeks had a legend that 
Hercules roamed the shore with his dog. The dog was 
hungry and crushed a shell between his teeth. His muz- 
zle became stained with indelible purple and because of 
that the shellfish came to be used with great success in 
dyeing wool. Ancients thought purple had special virtue 
for appeasing the wrath of the goods. Mothers in India 
gave their favorite child a coat of many colors to keep 
away evil spirits, who would be attracted away from the 
child’s beauty by the beauty of his garments. There is a 
belief among students of antiquity that the purple of the 
ancients came close to our cardinal red. 

Even the transition from natural dyes to commercial 
dyes was brought about through an accident that involved 
purple dye. Three different German scientists had made 
preliminary contributions toward discovery of effective 
chemicals for dyeing, early in the Nineteenth Century. 
But it remained for 18-year-old William Henry Perkin of 
England to succeed. He wasn’t working on dyes at all. He 
was trying to find a synthetic substitute for quinine when, 
in 1856, he was at work on aniline, a coal tar product. 
He thought he was getting a synthetic quinine, when a 
small piece of silk accidentally dropped into his foul- 
smelling and hitherto useless mixture. As he pulled it out 
he discovered it had become a permanent purple. No 
longer were special dyeing secrets held by monks, as in 
early days, or by apothecaries who had them later: they 
were developed by scientists, until large-scale dyeing is 
now done economically, with all the fun and natural- 
ness taken out of it, from chemicals devised by scientists. 

Browns can be made at home from alder, butternut. 
oak and walnut woods. Keep walnut hulls a long time, 
then soak them in water and boil them. They will give 
shades from a light fawn to brown. Plum bark gives a 
reddish brown. Tea leaves make a rosy tan and oak bark 
a light brown. Cutch, from India, the wood of the acacia 
trees, has been used for brown for over 2000 years. It 
is best treated with copper and chromium salts. Cutch 
gives such a strong color that it is effective even against 
bleaches, which most dyes are not. 

Black comes from alder bark, sumac or walnut (boiled 
a long time) and even from poison ivy stems. Oak galls 
and sumac leaves and other plants having tannic acid 
will also make black. It was originally even harder to 
secure than green. Early dyers used alum with indigo, 
adding brown from walnut hulls, then iron salts. Log- 
wood, boiled long enough, will make black and is used 
on leather and fur and straw as well as on silk, wool and 
cotton. It is the one that is chipped and moistened and 
left to ferment. It is also one of the few natural dyes still 
used on a large scale. The campeachy tree from which it 
is taken is native to the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica. Sumac, which is also used for other colors, needs 
peroxide of iron added to produce the colors from slate- 
gray to black. With tin, for instance, it makes yellow 

The old dyes derived at least part of their beauty from 
impurities and inconsistencies accidentally included in 
them. Although chemical dyes run more true, there is still 
adventure to be found in “the root of dock, the bark of 
ash, the leaves of birch and peach and pear.” Save com- 
mercial dyes for the routine job. For those who like 
original things, and fine craftsmanship, there is pleasure 
and pride in owning things you have colored. It’s fun to 
show friends things dyed by taking the colors right 
from their natural sources. Happy adventuring! 








The CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD 


Present plans call for the moving of the School for 
American Craftsmen from Alfred University to its new 
quarters in Rochester, where it is newly-affiliated with the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, during the first half 
of June, just before the opening of the summer session. 
Renovation plans are complete and work starts March 1. 


The fourth national Silversmithing Workshop Confer- 
ence for art teachers and supervisors which Handy & 
Harman, fabricators of precious metals, have organized 
and sponsored each summer as part of their non-profit 
educational program, will be held this year at the School 
for American Craftsmen, in Rochester. These conferences 
have previously been held at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. The intensive four-weeks’ course will open 
July 31. The deadline for receipt of applications, together 
with samples of work, is April 1. 

Reginald H. Hill, noted British silversmith, will con- 
duct the conference which will be under the direction 
of Margret Craver, consulting silversmith to Handy & 
Harman and head of their Craft Service Department. 

Mr. Hill is design advisor to the Design and Research 
Center at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, and also design 
instructor in silver and jewelry at the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts. Among other things, he designed the 
Sword of Honor presented to Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery by the City of London. He has exhibited 
at many important international exhibitions in Paris, 
Brussels, London, and in the United States. 

Application for fellowships at the conference may be 
obtained by writing the Craft Service Department, Handy 
& Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York 7. A limited 
number of conferees will be chosen by a distinguished 
jury who will judge them on their feeling for design 
rather than accomplishment in metal. They must hold 
teaching posts at universities, colleges, art schools or high 
schools in the United States or Canada. They need not 
have worked in metal before in order to be eligible. 


The Mexican Art Workshop will hold its fourth sum- 
mer session in Taxco, Mexico, from July 10 to August 
14. Sponsored by prominent Mexican and American 
artists, the project also includes visits to cultural centers. 
Those members who are primarily interested in crafts 
will have the opportunity of working directly in the 
native tin, silver and textile shops for whose production 
Taxco has become famous. Woodcarving of native masks 
also is offered. For information concerning admission, 
registration and fees, write to Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, exec- 
utive director, 238 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mexico will be a happy hunting ground for young 
American artists next summer. Van Day Truex, president 
of the Parsons School of Design, has announced a Mex- 
ican summer school session, sponsored by the Mexican 
Ministry of Education, for eight weeks beginning June 
26. Studying under regular faculty members from the 
Parsons School, they will remain in Mexico City for 
three weeks, with lectures, in addition, by Dr. Justino 
Fernandez on Indian, Colonial and Contemporary Arts. 
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LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts — or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
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and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
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prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: pnaesipwent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First viCE-PRESIDENT 


Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 


rreasuner Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mrs. John W. Castles, Jr., Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. 
Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: yrnesipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-1resipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d'Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 


Kahn 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr.. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pinector Harold J. Bren- 
nan; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer; 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; WEAVING 
Liv Gjelsvik: wooo Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; metat L. C. Eich- 
ner, John Prip, Charles Reese. 


There will be three weeks at Oaxaca—as characteristic 
of “deep in Mexico”—with side trips to the ruins at 
Monte Alban and at Mitla, followed by two weeks of 
travel. The session is in addition to the regular summer 
European branch for graduates of the Parsons School. 


Exhibitions 


1950 exhibitions opened brilliantly on January 4. in 
the gallery of the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, with a second exhibition by Norman Cherner. 
His first was held in February, 1949. The present ex- 
hibition, “Architectural Interiors—Today’s Answer to the 
Utilization of Space,” shows interesting new approaches 
to this problem on Mr. Cherner’s part. He discusses its 


many implications on page 18. 


A vastly different but most intriguing exhibition was 
held in the same gallery February 1-23, “The Crafts- 
men’s Contribution to Flower Arrangement.” The essen- 
tial knowledge needed for good flower-arranging was 
visually presented together with the necessary points of 
a good container. One end of the gallery was fitted up as 
a suggested flower-arranging room complete with sink, 
tables, tools and shelves, on which stood a great variety 
of well-designed containers of every size and shape and 
in every medium. One section displayed “Their Favorite 
Container,” loaned by prominent flower-arrangers from 
Garden Clubs in and around New York. On February 9 
and 16 M. Pierre Clavel, French representative in this 
country of the magazine “Art et Industrie.” lectured on 
“French Flower Arrangements, Past and Present.” Crafts- 
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men, especially ceramists, learned much from this demon- 
stration of the practical requirements of good containers. 


We invite your particular attention to the announce- 
ment on page 44 of the first annual competition for 
“Young Americans,” conducted by the Educational Coun- 
cil. The purpose of the exhibition is to stimulate interest 
in the work of the rising generation of American crafts- 
men and to present it to the public. The exhibition will 
be small and carefully-screened for quality rather than 
quantity. It will open in the Council gallery at America 
House on June 7 and will close September 8 . There will be 
substantial prizes in all classes which will cover metals, 
wood, textiles and ceramics. Entries will be judged for de- 
sign excellence, the meeting of functional requirements, 
good technique, style and general merchandising quali- 
ties. We believe this exhibition will accomplish one of 
the purposes of the Educational Council which has always 
held its function to be the introduction to the American 
public of the work of new and rising craftsmen. The 
Educational Council will welcome any inquiries ad- 
dressed to 32 East 52nd Street, New York. 


June will see the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the 
Marli Weavers at the home of Mrs. Samuel Marx. Mrs. 
Harold Norman of Deerfield. Illinois, is chairman. 


Opportunity, Inc., of 6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida. held its annual exhibition at the Everglades Club in 
Palm Beach on February 15. Here their beautiful shell 
flower pieces were shown, demonstrating the fact that 
much of their work now consists of special arrangements 
for tables and niches in Southern houses. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild had a notable 
show of textiles by Dorothy Liebes in the Pine Room at 
the Guild House from January 11 through February 8. 
This proved most stimulating to the many patients and 
weavers of Saranac and the Guild was grateful indeed 
to Mrs. Liebes for arranging the show. 


The Catskill Arts & Crafts Guild has always cooperated 
with a fine display during American Art Week. This year 
it fell November 1 to 7 and the Guild made a finer show- 
ing than ever in metal, jewelry, refinished antiques and 
tooled leather. 


On March 11 the Potomac Craftsmen of Washington, 
D. C.. are sponsoring an exhibition, “Algebraic Expres- 
sion in Handwoven Textiles,” by Miss Ida K. Dietz. On 
May 13 the same group will have an exhibit, “Peregrina- 
tion.” which will cover handweaving, ceramics, metal- 
work and other crafts. 


From Texas comes the record of a highly successful 
textile and ceramics show, held for four weeks through 
January 8, at Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio. 
The Craft Guild of San Antonio sponsors this annual 
exhibit in order to encourage the oldest of the handcrafts 
typical of Texas. When the Franciscans came there, more 
than two centuries ago, they found pottery, weaving and 
hasketry. These hand arts still flourish in Texas. 

The finest textiles produced in the State during the 
year were exhibited, demonstrating what skill and artis- 
try can make of the high-quality raw material, indigenous 
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SPAREX 
PICKLING $1 
ComPOUND PER 


fer 
SILVER ona COPPER 








ELIMINATE THE DANGER OF ACID 
WHEN PICKLING SILVER OR COPPER 


SPAREX IS THE SAFE WAY 


No Fumes—-Ne Acid Burns on skin or clothing, Non-inflammable, Non- 
explesive—Se harmless you can even wash your hands im it. 
SPAREX +2 is compounded specifically to pickle Silver and Copper 
just as effectively as Sulphuric Acid but without the dangers of acid. 
SPAREX #2 is supplied in granular form and is packed in one 
quart cans. Disselve contents of can in 7 pints of lukewarm water 
producing one gallon of highly concentrated pickling solution. 
SPAREX #2 is used by Commercial jewelers and silversmiths. It 
is a MUST for all educational and crafts institutions. 


Shipped FOB New York ain ae 4 ibs. 


FREE: scpe _ lion for the AB ne, Write for AS. 








if not udeiats at your dealer 
write direct 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 














OUR YARNS, 
HOME YARNS. 


have captured the imagination of all hand- 
weavers. 

We feel that you are interested in knowing 

a source for yarns that can be standardized 
as to type and size, and sold to you in 
quantities to suit your home craft needs. 

A Ic postcard will bring you the finest, most 
complete Novelty Yarn and non-tarnishable 
Metallic Thread sample card, showing yarns 
used by the leading Upholstery, Dress, 
Millinery and Drapery manufacturers, hereto- 
fore unavailable to the home weaver. 

Write us and your name will be added to 
our permanent mailing list. 


(Oistwvctive YARNS } 











as 
[FOR EVERY PURPOSE J 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


New York 10, N. Y. 





42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A 
































The better tools 
you need 
for a better job! 


x-acto 


KNIVES and TOOLS 


















! t - 
Exactly the blade and tool for a 
more expert job, quicker, easier. 


MODEL BUILDING 
(ships, planes or railroads) 


WOOD CARVING 
METAL CRAFTS 
LEATHER CRAFTS 


Knives from 50¢. Sets from $1. 

At art, hobby, gift, hardware, dept. stores. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 

X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 

















440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
SINCE 1898 | 
STERLING SILVER FLUXES 
SILVER SOLDERS 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 
PEWTER COPPER 
BRASS 


Catalog on request 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











semi-precious stones... 


for jewelry craftsmen 
fine oval cabochons 


green onyx 


blue onyx 

black onyx approx. '4"x%”" 
sardonyx 

bloodstone $1.50 ea. 


rich green tourmaline: exquisitely faceted round bril- 

liant stones, approx. %_" $3.00 ea. 

scarabs of chinese jade: nice green, approx. 4"x%" 

$2.50 ea. 

persian turquoise: bold matrix patterns, bulky oval 

cabochons approx. 34”, rare $3.00 ea. 
Mail orders filled on day of arrival and 





shipped postpaid. Price list on request. 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th St., New York, 7 We 








to Texas: mohair for draperies, tapestry, and clothing; 
fleeces hard to match anywhere, and, recently, excellent 


long-staple cotton. 


It is worth a trip to the litthe Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles in West 55th Street, New York, to see two 
exhibits which will run there concurrently through 
March. “The Silks of the Harmonists,” woven by the 
Separatists in Pennsylvania, during the Victorian era, are 
interesting in themselves and also because they reveal 
the little-known fact that this religious community de- 
veloped a very sizable sericulture in this country. “The 
Ecclesiastical Vestments” displayed 
and capes—reflect the splendors of the church in the 
Seventeenth Century Italian Renaissance, and in France 
up to the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Scalamandré’s Textile 
Museum, under the direction of John Kent Tilton, has 
been made a member of the American Association of 


copes, chasubles 


Museums. 


Of particular interest to silversmiths was the exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, from mid-December 
through January. “Form in Handwrought Silver” showed 
the use of silver as an art medium. Graphic material and 
several unique pieces of contemporary silver were sup- 
plied by Handy & Harman, fabricators of precious 
metals. More than 50 examples of European and Amer- 
ican silver, from the Sixteenth through the Twentieth 
Century, were shown from the Museum’s own collections. 

The nucleus of this exhibition, “Handwrought Silver,” 
will go on tour through 1950-1951, from the American 
Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. For information on bookings and 
catalog lists, write Mrs. Annemarie Henle Pope, assistant 
director in charge of National Exhibition Service. 


The first annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics 
will open in the gallery of the Oregon Ceramic Studio 
on May 15. Ceramists of Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana are eligible. Ceramic sculpture, as well as 
pottery and enamels, will be included. 


The traveling exhibition, prepared several years ago 
by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, has 
traveled to many museums throughout the country. It is 
now going to make a circuit of New York City’s high 
schools. It will be somewhat revised to meet this new 
audience and will be “on the road” for several years. 


The Library 

The library bookselling department of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council is slowly taking shape 
and can now be of real help to our readers. Our staff 
is ready to give advice on books to meet specific needs 
and to order books sent to any address. Members of the 
Educational Council receive a 10% discount on all books 
they order through the library. Proceeds from this de- 
partment go to support the work of the’ Educational 
Council. Patronage of this service by Craft Horizons 
readers will be much appreciated. 

Our library list which will be brought up to date every 
six months is at last ready and is being sent out on re- 
quest. Additional copies are on hand and we shall be 
glad to send one to readers who write in for it. 
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the CRAFTSMAN 
markets his WARES 


At America House, the pre-Christmas rush, always the 
busiest season of the whole year, proved no excep- 
tion in 1949. After concluding an active and successful 
season in its new quarters, the shop would like to remind 
craftsmen, once more, ol the necessity of meeting an early 
deadline on Christmas merchandise. 

Craftsmen, take note: Wholesale orders for late sum- 
mer and autumn delivery must be placed between now 
and August 15. It is strange how difficult it is for crafts- 
men to remember the necessity of following this annual 
timetable. Disappointed craftsmen had to be turned away 
because they brought their things in too late to meet the 
Christmas date line. 

The Journeymen, craft group of the School for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen, continue to report active sales through 
America House. 

The Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association of 
Northampton, Mass., has moved the location of its shop 
and is reaping full advantage from better quarters, 
bright decor and adequate lighting. All this, plus able 
planning and direction by Mrs. Robert Conaughty, has 
combined to give the associatior. a most successful season. 

Though a small group, the Clay Club of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, held two sales. One, on December 2, was 
part of the annual sale and bazaar under the auspices 
of Trinity Episcopal Church. In December, they arranged 
a five-day display and sale in the lobby of the Chancellor 
Hotel. This proved so successful that the hotel is retain- 
ing a permanent display of their work. 

The Detroit Handweavers Guild held its annual sale 
November 17 through 20, at the Old World Market of 
the International Institute in Detroit. Despite the coal and 
steel strikes, sales were satisfactory. 

In the last issue of the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts Newsletter, Concord, N. H., announcement is 
made of a fund which is being made available to the 
League, to the amount of $10,000, at a very low rate of 
interest, to be used for outright purchasing from crafts- 
men of articles with proven sales value. First consider- 
ation is to be given to the small craftsman. Although the 
immediate financial gain to the marketing program will 
not be big, the benefit to individual craftsmen will be, 
as it will enable them to get immediate payment for their 
work. This will help solve the problem of the where- 
withal for purchasing material and, in consequence, in- 
crease their production. 

Craft groups in other localities, also, are finding it 
imperative to establish such funds for outright purchases. 
Intelligently distributed, these should help smaller crafts- 
men immeasurably in marketing their wares. 

Polly Clement, secretary of the Maine Coast Crafts- 
men, Belfast, Maine, writes that the group is already 
making preparations for next summer's sale. The first 
week in August has been set as the tentative date. 

Quote, from the Newsletter of the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen: “There is an organization in Philadelphia 
which wants to plan continuous exhibit and sale for work 
of top-notch craftsmen. Any takers? Write John Butler, 
R.D.1, Malvern, Pa. Photographs.” 








| Be 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


New Inexpensive Electrikilns—in metal 
frames (one unit). Best buy on Market. 


11” Sq. x 61/2” High—115 volts—13 amps $35.00 
11” Sq. x 10” High—115 volts—15 amps......69.50 
18” Sq. x 14” High—230 volts—19.5 amps 134.50 


ON-Glaze Technic—This technic is some- 
thing new and developed by us to insure 
better application for designing with colors 
on Pottery or Figures. The ON-Glaze Base is 
applied on the biscuit piece and the ON- 
Glaze Colors are applied on top of base 
prior to firing. Then the object fired together 
with no running or movement of the design 
or colors. It’s worth a try! 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14, N. Y. ° (WA 4-6019) 
Write to Dept. CH-1 for information. 






















TOOL OF 1000 CRAFT USES! 


NO HAMMER NEEDED. JUST PRESS WITH ONE HAND 
to release internal spring-hammer. The professional tool for 
utmost EASE ¢ SPEED « ACCURACY * UNIFORMITY in mark- 
ing, staking, center-punching of metals, plastics, ete. Unique 
features include: micrometer adjustment 5 to 35 Ib. blow, 
“Shock Absorber Action,”’ non-roll ball top. 

Ye Model C-I5R Punch, ently $2.50 
For maximum versatility, the MASTER KIT con- 
tains the C-15R punch with six attachments to: 


















Precision center all size hinges . . . Punch mark 
hard steel, glass . . . Chisel, hammer tool all 
metals . . . Cut holes for lacing, needle patterns 


. . . Set brads, stones . . . Peen, rivet delicate 
objects. MASTER KIT complete with wood case, 
only $7.95 

All prices postpaid, except C.O.D.'s. 

10 day Money-back guarantee. 
Write for Bulletin 19A. 

ABOVE ITEMS ARE ON OFFI- 
CIAL V.A. PROCUREMENT LIST 











VttCG. PRODUCTS, Asbury Park,NJ 








. FOR THE MODERN DESIGNER: | 
PFeCIOUS | nuccers, Free FORMS, ROUGH SHAPES | 
available in opal, turquoise, amethyst, 
and lapis, tourmaline, moonstone, tiger eye, 
. jade, topaz and many other stones 
Semi- Also a complete selection of stondord 
sizes in all stones. Special orders cut 


. 
| precious to your requirements. 


Assorted consignments sent to craftworkers 
stones and classes for one month. Make your 
selection and 


OM | pay ONLY FOR WHAT YOU KEEP 


4 Write for our free folder for craftworkers 
consignment | "°° 


» weve we | He SUSSBACH & CO. 


craftsmen (est. A division of the Empire Gem Import Co. 
over 40 years) 15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 



































How-to-do-it Hobby Books 
for Craftsmen 








1. SIMULATED STAINED GLASS 
FOR AMATEURS 
Using the Frengosi Method 


By RUTH CASE ALMY. This book opens an 
entirely new creative field for the craftsman- 

reproducing the magnificent coloring and effect 
of medieval stained glass using inexpensive sub- 
stitute materials. “A clear, simplified method for 
the simulation of stained glass that is minus pro- 
hibitive costs, complex tools and processes and 
the necessity of fully developed skill.” — HOB- 
BIES. Fully illustrated. $3.50 


2. HOW TO MAKE 
BRAIDED RUGS 


By DOROTHY ALTPETER with CORINNE 
ANDERSON and MARGARET THOSTESEN. 
Everything you need to know to make beautiful 
braided rugs at home. This practical book tells 
you what go you need, and what ma- 
terials to use. Step-by-step, it shows you how to 
prepare your material—how to measure the cloth, 
how to cut, interweave, and finish reversible rugs. 
Line drawings on nearly every page. $1.50 


3. CREATING JEWELRY 


For Fun and Profit 


By ANDREW DRAGUNAS. Here is your com- 
plete how-to-do-it manual on the techniques of 
creating handmade jewelry in silver as well as 
other metals. Illustrated with diagrams and 
reproductions. $3.00 


4. WOODWORKING 
AS A HOBBY 


By EMANUELE STIERI. A complete bench man- 
ual of all methods of home woodworking, design, 
construction. Tells how to use tools, select woods 
and patterns, how to produce carved panels, 
mouldings, furniture, etc. Over 225 illustrations. 


$3.00 
5. LEATHERCRAFT 
AS A HOBBY 


By CLIFFORD PYLE. Complete information on 
what tools to buy, costs, all kinds of leathers. 
Step-by-step, shows how to cut, skive, emboss, 
design, stamp, tool, dye, polish, lace .. . every 
process used in transforming leather into artis- 
tic and useful articles. Illustrated. $1.75 


6. SILK SCREEN STENCIL 
CRAFT AS A HOBBY 


By J. I. BIEGELEISEN. Brings a _ widely-used 
commercial process into the home for the first 
time and shows how craftsmen, club members, 
housewives, etc., may use this inexpensive art 
medium to decorate lamp shades, greeting cards, 
posters, trays, etc. Illustrated. $2.50 


_.MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY __ 








bee | 
| Horper & ° | 
51 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the book(s) I have circled below. | 
] Within 10 days I will remit the list price of each, plus a few | 
| cents to cover mailing, or return the book(s) postpaid. | 
5 6 

j ! 
| Nome | 
Address 
| City Zone State l 
If you enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing | 

. SAVE! costs. Return privilege guaranteed. BB | 
ee re ree ee ee ee es ee es ee ee ee ee ee ees es ee | 
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ROSTER of the 
Craft Groups 


CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. 
Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 
ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, 
Place, Chicago 21, Illinois 


1123 Pleasant 


Bortree, 


Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 


FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. MeClure, Asheville, North 
Carolina 

WEAVERS GUILD oF st. Louts, Mrs. John Hilgert, 4018 Audubon, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

High 


WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard CC. Whitney, 25 


Street, Winchendon, Massachusetts 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E. 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, California 
ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O'Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, West 
Avon Road, West Avon, Connecticut 
THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 


12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
GREENWICH HOUSE poTTEeRS, Miss Edna 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Robert Con- 
aughty, 21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
true yourNeymen, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 


Alfred, New York 
arts & craFTs, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 


Craftsmen, 
LEAGUE OF N. H. 
New Hampshire 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Blue Hill, Maine 
THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 
Avenue S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge 
Roslindale 31, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown, 203 West 78th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

opportunity, tnc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 

OREGON CERAMIC sTUDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
QUAKER weavers, Mrs. John C. 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 
ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 
SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, New York 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Margaret Decker, Bilt- 
more, North Carolina 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC., Mr. 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 
VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, John M. Batschy, Rockrill, Grafton, Vermont 
VERMONT GuiILp, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 

VILLA HANDcRAFTS, Mrs, William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Hubert L. 
Carter, 170 Otis Street, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

WOODSTOCK GUILD OF cRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P.R., Miss Pa- 
quita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 


304 North Grove 
1928 2ist 


lerrace, 


922 Julian 


Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 


Trefts, Jr.. East Quaker Road, 


Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 


Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 

















the Craftsmen’s 


BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Tue PsycHo.Locy or Art by André Malraux, translated 
from the French by Stuart Gilbert. Published for the 
Bollingen Foundation by Pantheon Books, Inc., price $25. 
Here is indeed a wonderful book which it is a pleasure 
merely to open and browse in at random, or to study 
and re-read. In two volumes, the first, “Museum Without 
Walls,” the second, “The Creative Act,” Mr. Malraux 
discourses on every phase of art, highlighting his thesis 
with countless illustrations from the past and present. 
A critical review of this book would call for a long essay 
which space does not permit. All we can do is urge our 
readers to “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest.” 


Mape 1n America—The Arts in Modern Civilization by 
John A. Kouwenhoven, published by Doubleday & Co., 
price $5. This is a worth while book for all to read— 
artist, craftsman or layman. It reads easi:y on the sur- 
face but deeply underneath. Its approach is novel, a 
search for the truths of “the vernacular” in the history of 
our culture—‘of patterns originally devised by people 
without conscious aesthetic purpose or cultivated precon- 
ceptions, in direct, empirical response to the conditions of 
their everyday environment.” Strongly recommended as 
outside reading for all. 


CERAMICS FOR THE Co.Lector: An Introduction to Pot- 
tery and Porcelain by George Savage, published by the 
Macmillan Company, price $4. This book is a fascinating 
accompaniment to the technical study of ceramics for 
it discusses, in various sections, the pottery and porcelains 
of the Far East, Islam, Spain and Italy. It covers Con- 
tinental faience and stoneware; the European hard paste 
porcelains and French porcelain factories; the famous 
English Eighteenth Century porcelains as well as English 
pottery of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. The 
book is liberally illustrated. It supplies basic historical 
knowledge, is excellently written and will prove a great 
help in determining “what's what” in ceramics. 


Constructive Desicn by Burl N. Osburn, published by 
Bruce Publishing Co., price $5. To quote from Allen 
Eaton’s foreword: “The philosophy which underlies these 
pages is best expressed in the author’s own words: “De- 
signing is a process of seeing the need, analyzing the 
functions, knowing the materials, understanding the 
processes of forming, and in all these steps of developing 
sensitivity to beauty.’ ” To implement this statement Mr. 
Osburn has prepared 94 pages of drawings and diagrams 
clearly and succinctly captioned, each bringing home a 
point which every designer craftsman should grasp. It is 
written primarily for the teacher of industrial arts but 
would be helpful to many laymen. The outstanding qual- 
ity of the work is that it is written by a man who under- 
stands that one must design with an awareness of the 
limitations imposed by the material itself. No book on 
design can satisfy everyone but we believe that no de- 
signer could fail to be interested in this approach and 
that the beginning craftsman could profit greatly by it. 














Mario Dal Fabbro . . . internationally 
known designer, gives his unique and 
refreshing ideas for the solution of furni- 
ture design and construction problems. In 
text and over 400 photographs and illus- 
trations, he explains the development of 
furniture with unusual design features; 
what has been produced before and what 
may be produced in the future. 


MODERN FURNITURE: 


Its Design and Construction 
by Mario Dal Fabbro 


Winner of the Garzanti contest for standardization of furniture. 
Author of several books on furniture. 
Contributor to the Italian magazine Domus and Stile, 
and the French magazine “L’ Architecture D’ Aujourd’ hui.” 


For practical application, study and interpretation, this novel 
and important book presents to interior decorators, designers, 
furniture manufacturers, architects and amateur craftsmen the 
best work in modern furniture by many of the world’s leading 
designers. 

This book shows unique ideas for the solution of design and 
construction problems. It is composed of technical material with 
brief, concise legends to explain drawings. Each of the furniture 
pieces is notable for its mechanical features. To help solve 
many technical problems, the author simplifies the presentation 
and clarifies certain difficult design elements. Each piece of 
furniture, on every page of the book, is drawn to scale so that 
dimensions can be figured quickly and accurately. 
Photographs and drawings in profusion—actually over 400— 
illustrate the many original designs by Mario Dal Fabbro. The 
many other designs in the book consist of the best work of 
internationally famous architects and designers. Whether the 
building and designing of furniture is your business or your 
hobby, you'll find “Modern Furniture” an indispensable tool 
that will give wings to your own creative ability. 


176 pages * 400 photographs and illustrations * $5.00 
USE THIS COUPON FOR 10-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Reinhold Book Division 
Dept. M-212, 330 West 42nd St., 


i 
! 
l 
New York 18, N. Y. ! 
Please send me a copy of MODERN FURNITURE .. . $5.00 | 
Remittance enclosed [) Send on free 10-day examination. | 
I 
I 
! 
! 
! 
MJ 


Name , 
‘Please print) 


Address 


City —_ 0G EEE 
NOTE: You save postage and delivery charges by sending payment with 
order Same return privilege guaranteed. Include 2° sales tax on 
N.Y.C. orders. 
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THE HOME 
CRAFTSMAN'’S 
LIBRARY 


Concise, Practical Work Manuals That Show 
You How to Make Hundreds of Beautiful Gifts 


Here, in eight separate volumes are all the methods of master 
craftsmen for making chairs, tables, lamps, games, toys, 
pocketbooks, belts, wallets, baskets, pottery, jewelry and 
countless other articles. 


HAND MADE JEWELRY By Louis Weiner 
A practical fully detailed book on the basic methods of work- 
ing with gold, silver, enamel, stones, etc. $2.75 


LEATHERCRAFT By Robert L. Thompson 


Easy to follow, step-by-step directions for making a wide va- 
riety of leather articles, ranging from bookmarks to braided 


lanyards. $2.75 
METAL ART CRAFTS By John G. Miller 


Plans, pictures and directions for making more than twenty 
good-looking useful articles in copper, brass, aluminum, 
silver, wrought iron, etc. $2.75 


PLASTIC ARTS CRAFTS By John V. Adams 
An up-to-date work book that shows you how to get the best 
results from the various plastics. Projects range from cigarette 
boxes and jewelry to picture frames and dressing-table acces- 


sories. $2.75 
GRAPHIC ARTS CRAFTS 


By Desire Kauffmann 
The silk-screen process, the linoleum-block process, the wood- 
engraving process and many other skills of the graphic-arts 
craftsman are explained in fascinating detail in this prac- 
tical manual 2.7 


BASKETRY AND RELATED ARTS 
By Martha L. Lee 
Everything you need to know to make beautiful baskets, trays, 
etc¢é of reed, cane, Hong Kong grass, rush and rafhia. Hands- 
at-work photographs show projects in process as well as the 
finished articles. $2.75 


THE POTTER'S CRAFT By C. F. Binns 


Packed with information about the history of pottery, kinds 
of clay, mold making, casting, glazing, firing, etc., this fasci- 
nating book is a “must” for those who really want to learn 


the art. $2.75 


WOODWORKING CRAFTS 

By Raymond Van Tassel 

A compact, authoritative guide to woodworking—from whit- 

tling to coping-saw work, joinery, inlaying, veneering and 
wood carving. $2 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE 


Send no money, not a penny! Just mail the coupon below for any or all 
of these brand new work books. 


-————-—-MAIL THIS COUPON .—----—- 


! cH.3s0 =! 
l D. Van Nostrand & Company, Inc Publishers | 
i 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y Since 1848 | 
Please send me for free examination the book or books I have | 
| checked here. | 
| [) Hand Made Jewelry Graphic Arts Crafts 
| ) Leathercraft |) Basketry and Related Arts | 
Metal Art Crafts [) The Potter's Craft | 
| L}) Plastic Arts Crafts ) Woodworking Crafts | 
| Within 10 days I will either return the books (or book) or I will 
| send you $2.75 for each book I decide to keep. (If you send the | 
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On Techniques 


Publishers are meeting the increasing desire of the 
public for “How-to-Do-It” books by bringing out con- 
cise, clear, well-written text books on various crafts. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., is a case im point with five 
excellent books to its credit published in recent years. 
These are reviewed by craft categories below. If, in all 
cases of “How-to-Do-It” books, it sometimes seems as 
though the subject of design is neglected in favor of 
technique, it must be remembered that, for the beginner, 
technique not only seems to be, but is, vitally important. 
In all these books techniques are stressed and creative 
design left up to the individual. Each book is well and 
carefully illustrated and the text is explicit and helpful. 


How to Make Portrery anp OrHer Ceramic Ware by 
Muriel P. Turoff, published by Crown Publishers, price 
$2.75. Clearly-written text interspersed with 350 illus- 
trations makes this an easy-to-follow book which can be 
most helpful to any beginner. There is a good practical 
chapter on design and one on ceramics for children and 
one for occupational therapy. 


Tue Crart or Ceramics by Geza de Vegh and Alber 
Mandi. published by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
price $4.75. This is a handsome, readable book written 
by practicing craftsmen teachers. Divided into eleven 
simple but explicit lessons, it covers all the various clay 
techniques from wedging through firing a kiln. A glos- 
sary of ceramic terms and a list of dealers in ceramic 
supplies are most useful. The illustrations are in black 
and white drawings which add considerably to the book. 


Hanp Mape Jewetry by Louis Wiener, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $2.75. This is a most 
comprehensive book covering in seventeen chapters, with 
appendix, all the possible phases in the fabrication of 
handmade jewelry. Certainly the beginner could do no 
better than to read and re-read these well-written pages 
and to study the many illustrations. 


ENAMELLING ON Meta by Louis-Elie Millenet. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. de Koningh and published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $2.50. Mr. Millenet 
comes from a long line of artist craftsmen and enam- 
ellers. His work is authoritative, clear and comprehensive 
giving directions for all the enamelling processes, describ- 
ing a proper workshop and needed tools. We consider 
this book a real addition to our technical library for 
there have been few available books on enamelling up to 
the present time. 


BLock Prints—How to Make Tuem by William S. Rice, 
published by The Bruce Publishing Co., price $2. A 
charming and practical book, covering the field of block 
prints from every angle; design, materials, tools, print- 
ing and use. It ends with a glossary of terms and a list 
of supply houses through which equipment can be pur- 
chased. It is beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Weavinc anp Dyeinc by Bronson. Here is a fascinating 
book, reprinted from the original one of 1817. The full 
title follows. It is almost a review in itself. “The Domes- 
tic Manufacturer's Assistant, and Family Directory, in 
the Arts of Weaving and Dyeing: comprehending a Plain 














System of Directions, applying to those arts and other 
branches nearly connected with them in the manufacture 
of Cotton and Woollen Goods; including many useful 
Tables and Drafts, in calculating and forming various 
kinds and patterns of goods, designed for the improve- 
ment of domestic manufactures.” By J. & R. Bronson. 500 
copies of the book have been reprinted by the Chas. T. 
Branford Co., price $7.50. The first 105 pages are given 
to weaving directions and patterns. The last 100 to direc- 
tions for dyeing cottons and wools. These are in them- 


FOR THE 
CRAFTSMAN 


CANDLEMAKING 
Klenke 


Full coverage of securing and 
mixing waxes, coloring and scent 
producing Includes ornamental 
and curio candles cast with a 
mold. Of unusual interest to the 
craftsman in metal and wood 


selves most rewarding and kindle the imagination. A 
book we believe all weavers would like to own, if for 


no other reason than as a link between their modern $2.25 
work and that of the women of a previous century. 

Woopworkinc Crarts by Raymond Van Tassel, pub- IN FURNITURE 

lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.. price $2.75. This —" 


is a book full of exact and needful technical instruction. 


It will be immensely helpful to the amateur wishing to penety of modem Compe os Op 


plied to furniture. Discusses art 
principles, human needs, and 
methods for attractive, successful 
work $3.50 


work towards professionalism and unable to study under 
anyone's direction. It complements the study of furniture 





design or wood sculpture in a most interesting manner. 


It covers the general topics of whittling. coping saw STAINED GLASS CRAFT Divine & Blachford 


k s es ° ° All processes covered. Presents inexpensive methods $2.75 
work, squaring stock and elementary joinery, inlaying \ 
sod wandanl le : j - itd ‘ *o* THE WEAVER'S CRAFT Simpson & Weir 
and veneering, woodcarving and turning. It does not give Most comprehensive, artistic book in weaving field $6.00 
a special section to wood finishing. MODERN FURNITURE MAKING & DESIGN Hooper 
Variety in designing and constructing home furniture. $5.00 

Mopern Furniture by Mario Dal Fabbro, published by ee GS es Gas ae Saeay 

: ‘ Applies principles of design, color, and art values. $3.00 


the Reinhold Publishing Corp., price $5. This is a most 
interesting book. It presents, in visual form, the basic 

construction of Bees furniture, stools, chairs, tables, CHAS. A. BENNETT co., Inc. 50Th 

: ‘ Formerly THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 

sofas, bedroom furniture. At the end there are sixteen 669 DUROC BLDG. © PEORIA 8, it YEAR 
pages of actual working drawings for various pieces from 
which the amateur can build his own furniture and 
through which he could learn to make his own working 
drawings. There is an interesting introduction by the 
architect, Morris Ketchum, Jr., and a foreword by Mr. 


Dal Fabbro, the young Italian author and designer. 
Otherwise the book is entirely diagrammatic with short 
explanatory captions. 

Ways with WaTercoLor by Ted Kautzky, published by 
Reinhold Publishing Co., price $10. This book is a full 
course in watercolor painting. It starts with a talk on 
colors, brushes and paper and carries on through careful 


directions to the finished painting, be it mountain or sea- 
scape. Practical and well done. Profusely illustrated. 


Grapuic Arts Crarts by Desire Kauffmann, published | d 
fine tools an 


by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $2.75. Here within the 
compass of a small book is found clear text and excellent 
illustrations covering the techniques of linoleum block supplies tor 
printing, silk screen printing, wood engraving, lithcg- 

raphy, etching and bookbinding as well as letterpress 
printing. There are some excellent statements on the im- he f 

portance of free design throughout the book, but espe- C cra tsman 
cially in the preface. 























LEATHERCRAFT by Robert L. Thompson, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., price $2.40. In twelve chap- 


ters, the first two of which cover the history of leather ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY C0., INC. 
and the material itself, Mr. Thompson gives carefully 
detailed explanations for making such objects as book- 12 John Street ° New York 1, N.Y. 


marks, book ends, bags and belts. Each of these processes, 
mastered and understood, would give the craftsman the 























techniques necessary for further work on his own. His 
task would then be to put his knowledge to creative use. 


How to Make Braipep Rucs by Dorothy Altpeter with 
Corinne Anderson and Margaret Thostesen, published by 
Harper & Brothers, price $1.50. The braided rug holds 
a unique place in many dwellings. Such a rug is full of 
historical association, is decorative in a subdued way and 
wears like iron. A really good braided rug, which lies 
smoothly on the floor, is not easy to make. If the full and 
clearly-explained directions for making a good braided 
rug contained in this little book are carefully followed, 
anyone can be the proud possessor of his own master- 
piece. Strongly recommended. 


Don Grar’s Data Sueets, Reinhold Publishing Co., 
price $8. To a layman this is an astounding book for it 
opens vistas of knowledge beyond one’s wildest dreams. 
However, on careful perusal it is found to be full of in- 
formation of an invaluable kind, not only as a refresher 
for builders or architects but as vital information for the 
homebuilder or renovator. It is impossible in this review 
to enumerate the subjects covered in this book of 809 
pages, many of them illustrated. The fact that the index 
covers another closely packed 16 pages shows its scope. 


How to Make a Home Business Pay by Julietta K. 
Arthur, published by Prentice Hall, Inc., price $2.95. 
This book is also technical for it treats of the techniques 
needed for business success. Under a pleasant soft paw 
of success stories and practical advice the uncompromis- 


ing claws of business practice are made visible, to warn 
the reader of possible pitfalls and to point out the essen- 
tial character attributes needed. We believe many women 
will find this book of great assistance. 


Pamphlets 


Tue Paintep Tray anp Free Hanp Bronzinc by Eliz- 
abeth S. Hoke, published by Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser. 
This is one of a series of Home Craft Course pamphlets 
which cover many subjects. It is a charming little book- 
let of some 40 pages filled with many illustrations of 
trays, including two color plates, and a number of line 
drawings of well-known designs and borders. The text 
gives an historical appreciation of tinware, describes old 
tin in the kitchen, dairy and shop and devotes a large 
section to painted trays. There are careful instructions for 
gilding a border and a pleasant suggestion for an adven- 
ture in free hand bronzing. A most pleasant little book. 
For further information, write to the publisher at Plym- 
outh Meeting, Pennsylvania. 


Learn TO Weave WitH Just a Stick by Nellie Sargent 
Johnson. A short, clearly-written pamphlet, illustrated 
with good diagrams which tell how to weave without a 
loom—just a stitck, materials and ten (or less, if neces- 
sary) fingers. An ideal method for invalids or old people 
and obviously fun for all. For information about this 
publication, write to the author, 12489 Mendota Avenue, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 
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Weave the beautiful lustre 


08 Lr into your linens 


The soft sheen and smooth finish that distinguishes the very finest linens, is dependent solely 
on the linen thread. EDERLIN is spun from the very heart of famous Courtrai flax. All the short, 
stubby fibres of the flax are combed out. The remaining long line fibres are spun into strong, 
lustrous linen thread — fast to work with, easy to use. You'll be proud of the linens you weave 


Send 25c today for a sample card of the many weights and colors of Ederlin Pure Linen. 


UNUSUAL DESIGN AND ARTISTIC USE OF 
COLORS DISTINGUISH EDERLIN’S PATTERN No. 2 


lf you want something very lovely and 
very different, plan to weave this set of 
8 large twill-woven Place Mats and 
Napkins. The pattern gives you a won- 


derful choice of color combinations. 


Send 10c today for Pattern No. 2. 
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Across the 
Editor's desk 


Award of merit was granted to Craft Horizons—Christ- 
mas issue—during Printing Week, January 16-21, at 
the 10th Annual Graphic Arts Contest, sponsored by the 
New York Employing Printers Association. A distin- 
guished jury based recognition on the print job, typog- 
raphy, color-work, layout—and upon all these things in 
relation to the content of the periodical, booklet or 
whatever class within which the entry fell. There were 
1000 entries, with about 100 awards, exhibited in the 
Biltmore Hotel. Pace Press, Inc., which does such a fine 
job of printing Craft Horizons, made the entry together 
with other types of print work. The editors salute the 
press. They also share honors most cordially with Sydney 
Butchkes, art director of Craft Horizons. 


The United States Department of State has requested 
permission of Craft Horizons to reprint the article for 
the woodworker which appeared in the Autumn issue, on 
George Nakashima, architect, who lives in New Hope. 
Pa., and designs and makes furniture by hand. The 
State Department will have the article translated into 
Japanese and circulated in Japan. 


As Craft Horizons grows in size and circulation its 
sphere of influence widens and takes on increased au- 
thority in the field of arts and crafts. Always a favorite 
with museums, libraries, schools and colleges, the maga- 
zine is increasingly used as a supplementary textbook. 

Phyllis Rutan, a student at the Kalamazoo School of 
Occupational Therapy at Western Michigan College of 
Education, writes us as follows: “We are using Craft 
Horizons in the design class for occupational therapists 
given at the Kalamazoo School. Our teacher is Mr. Karl 
Gasslander, assistant professor in the occupational 
therapy department of Western Michigan College. His 
intention is to have students become familiar with what 
he considers the outstanding craft periodical. 

“The use of the magazine will depend on the various 
needs of the class in expanding design knowledge,” Mr. 
Gasslander says. “Some days there will be assigned read- 
ings to be discussed on specific craft technique with op- 
portunities for students to underline and make marginal 
notes for reference and review. Analysis of contempo- 
rary design from photographs will be helpful in gaining 
appreciation of craft work by leading American techni- 
cians. This magazine includes most of the major crafts 
occupational therapy students must know. It is a won- 
derful opportunity for students to get other views of 
variety of crafts from many authorities whereas one 
text-book is only one point of view.” 

Miss Rutan says also that Mr. Gasslander is “very 
eager to have students become familiar with the best 
supply houses and in this too the magazine has good 
data in the advertising section.” (Prick up your ears, 
craft suppliers! The editorial desk is very broad-minded 
about accepting advertising.) Finally she says, “it is Mr. 
Gasslander’s plan to have students preserve their copies 
of Craft Horizons so that when they take bookbinding 
they can bind a year of issues and have them for perma- 
nent use.” (This is the sweetest morsel of all.) Many 
students at the School have individual subscriptions. 
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Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 


@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 
useful articles. 







@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
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Ready for your artistic touch. 
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“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
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men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 
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Beginning with the next issue, Craft Horizons will be 
published under the auspices of the American Crafts- 
men's Educational Council, Inc., instead of, as hereto- 
fore, under the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Coun- 
cil—a step which has long been contemplated. 


Doris Meltzer, director of Serigraph Galleries, Inc., 
reminds us that decorators and designers may have their 
designs printed on their own fabrics by the expert silk 
screen artists of the National Serigraph Society. 


C . . . 

raft Activities 

The following new groups have become affiliated mem- 
bers of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
since our last issue. The Educational Council welcomes 
these groups not only because of their work and splendid 
activities but for all they mean of interest to the work 
of the Educational Council. 


THe Cuicaco Weavers GUuILp is an active group with a 
growing membership and interesting monthly meetings. 


THe ENGLewoop Weavers Guin, the brainchild of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Carter, is the type of group which is 
bringing renewed vitality to the hand arts. Their program 
offers 10 stimulating monthly weaving lessons, from 
September to June. Their membership is broken down 
into classifications to suit every need, as for example, 
participating, sub-novice, novice, apprentice, journeyman 


and master weaver classes, with suitable fees. They will 
hold their annual exhibition through March. at 447 West 
60th Place. Chicago 21. 


Tue Farmers Feperation has, for a number of years, 
built up one of the outstanding farm organizations in the 
country. Their work divides into 19 departments, one of 
which is the development of handicrafts for the farm 
women. The venture is too comprehensive to cover com- 
pletely here but we hope perhaps in a future issue to 
bring it fully to the attention of our readers. 


Tue SoutTwHern CarirorniaA Hann Weavers GUILD is a 
most active association, organized in 1946, with a present 
membership of 124, which meets the first Saturday in 
every month at the Studio Hall of the Embassy Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

A Pot-Luck Luncheon and White Elephant Sale netted 
funds with which to carry on special projects. The 11th 
Annual Weaving Conference, conducted by Mrs. Osma 
Gallinger, was sponsored by the Guild and the entire 
entertainment and accomplishment of the conference was 
outstanding. Mrs. Jessie Gale, library chairman, is dcing 
excellent work in book reviews. The Guild is a member 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. A monthly bulletin 
serves to sustain the interest of the scattered membership 
from month to month. Alternate months will see special 


study programs. 


THe Weavers Guitp or St. Louts is an active group 
which, like many other weaving guilds, meets monthly 
in different members’ houses to hear well-known speak- 








Leam to Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 
Ready for You to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it's ready to use. It's that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 


with a table runner already started 


on the loom, plus yarn to finish. 
Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will $ 75 
start you off on years of enjoyment. 


1. Loom complete and in working order, 
warped with enough yarn to weave 4 lunch- 
eon place mats and a center piece, al] neces- 
sary yarn for filler and the weaving on the LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 
first piece started—with COMPLETE DIREC- 


B Complete 








TIONS FOR FINISHING Overall width 18". 
2. Two flat shuttles. Overall depth 15” 
: Height 15”. 

3. Warping pegs for making other warps for rs 
weaving a variety of projects Weaving —s 

288 metal es. 
4. A reed hook for threading 12” steel reed, 12 dents 
5. Book of directions for making a number of to the inch, weave up to 
different articles, luncheon sets, napkins, stand 24 ends to the inch. 
covers, runners, cocktail napkinc, fingertip peta) ratchets on both 
towels, men's wool scarves and the like. ends of the beams. 
6. Complete set of yarn samples and illus- Positive, easy shedding 
trated catalog. action, with wide shed. 
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The Lily Mills, manufacturers of weaving 
yarns and hand weaver's supplies, have cre- 
ated this practical loom and kh as a result of 
months of research and development by ex- 


Postpaid perts, to afford the beginner an easy, inexpen- 


sive way to learn hand weaving 


preeennn—- Send in this coupon today —.— —.—.—— 
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i 1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above, $18.75 
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ers. Mrs. Sara Mattsson Anliot exhibited her current 
weaving and spoke to the Guild on January 14. 


THe Weavers or WINCHENDON is the outgrowth of a 
course in weaving given through the Massachusetts Adult 
Vocational Educational Program in 1946. It holds bi- 
monthly meetings in members’ houses with educational 


programs predominating. 


Tue New York Society oF CRAFTSMEN reports on stim- 
ulating meetings. the first of which was held October 28, 
when Mr. Harold V. Walsh spoke on the relationship 
between the crafts, craftsmen and architecture. At the 
second, the annual Christmas party, the film “Painting 
and Plastics” by Mr. Davis was shown. The Society held 
a Symposium in January with the challenging topic of 
“What should the education and the preparation of a 
professional craftsman be?” Principal speakers were: 
Miss Berta Frey, Mr. Sam Kramer and Miss Pear! Shec- 


ter. Mr. Louis Wolchonok was the moderator. 


Craft groups more and more are attracting speakers 
of real interest. One of these was the HampsHire HILus 
HANDICRAFT AssociATION which at its mid-year meeting 
and Silver Tea entertained, as chief speaker, Professor 
Oliver Larkin, head of the Art Department at Smith Col- 
lege. Professor Larkin spoke on crafts in New England. 

Another case in point is the talk by Dorothy Liebes 
before the PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, on Janu- 
ary 24 at Hershey, Pa. Mrs. Liebes spoke on “Today’s 
World in Color and Cloth,” illustrated with her own 
colored Leica slides and a generous display of fabrics. 


THE JOURNEYMEN, at the School for American Crafts- 
men, Alfred, N. Y., report to us on the interesting activi- 
ties of some of last year’s graduates. All have found 
satisfying opportunities in one place or another. 

Anthony La Rocca has gone to Italy to study for a 
year on a Fulbright Scholarship. Mr. La Rocca. who is a 
woodworker, will study there in collaboration with Italian 
architects, cabinetmakers and other craftsmen. A number 
of former students showed work at the National Ceramics 
Exhibition at Syracuse. Lorna Pearson is now in Japan, 
setting up recreation craft shops for the United States 
Army. James Crumrine has been named assistant director 
of Greenwich House Pottery in New York. 


THe Saranac Lake Strupy anp Crart Guiip has had a 
record enrollment of patients and townspeople in its 
fall and winter term classes. These cover many fields 
but the ones that bring the most release to shut-in people 
are those in the arts and crafts. The work the Guild does 
is outstanding both in its coverage and in the renewed 
courage which it gives to the confined people at Saranac. 


THe Marit Weavers continue their monthly meetings 
the first Wednesday of each month at the home of Mrs. 
Ben Wright in Oak Park where, under Marli Ehrman, 


they study original designs and tie-ups. 


Tae CatskiLt Arts AND Crarts GuiLp has added a new 
skill to its list of courses—a class in glove-making taught 
by Mrs. William McVey of Kingston. In addition, the 
Guild decorated the Catskill Public Library through the 
holidays, a community service which was especially ap- 
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MATERIALS: This pattern is a blending 
of several sizes of linens. 
WARP—20/2 No. 70056—lavender. 





Threading draft and treadling — on 
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WEFTS —10/5 and 10/2 in light yel- 
Futuristic adaptation, by Stella G. low, rose pink, light blue and mint 
Minnick—New York City, of an old 
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design. (4-harness Le Clerc loom 
used ) 
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preciated in the Children’s Room. Several members of 
the Guild who have joined the Home Bureau of the Farm 
Bureau of New York State are teaching special courses. 


Tae Quaker Weavers, though their present membership 
is only nine weavers, and their total membership limited 
to fifteen, have interesting admission rules. Each new 
member must be sponsored and must submit at least two 
pieces of weaving to a strict jury. Among their nine mem- 
bers they have twelve different makes of looms. They 
held one large meeting in October with Mrs. Hans Lund- 
berg of Toronto, Canada, as speaker which was attended 
by the Buffalo and Rochester Guilds. Each person gave 
a voluntary admission contribution which was used 
towards buying weaving equipment for a local hospital. 
One of their members won first prize in a wool warp class 
at the Buffalo Museum of Science at their last exhibit. 
The Quaker Weavers will welcome new members. 


Tue Potomac Crartsmen had an excellent lecture 
on January 14, “Color—an Emotional Expression,” by 
Miss Vienna Curtiss, head of the Department of Practical 
Art in the University of Maryland. They plan another on 
April 8, “Selling Handcrafts,” by Mr. Eric Ursell who 
has a handcraft shop in Washington. 


THe New York Weavers Guttp held its regular meet- 
ing at Wanamaker’s Clul) Rooms at which Miss Berta 


Frey spoke on “Weaving and Social Customs.” 


Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson talked on her “Ancient 





Textiles from Peru” at the Detroit Art Institute on De- 
cember 10. The pieces themselves were on exhibit and 
colored slides added much to the lecture. Regular meet- 
ings are held by the Detroit Guild on the second Friday 
of each month in the Study Room at the Detroit Art 
Institute at 1:30. Visiting weavers are welcome. 


A special exhibition, “Craftsmanship for the Com- 
munity.” demonstrated by The Shelburne Craft School, 
with special emphasis on the work of Doris Holzinger, 
weaver; John Lance, woodworker; Frank Mann, ceramist, 
will be opened at America House gallery the day of the 
annual meeting, May 4. The publication by the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council of a pamphlet covering 
the problems of community craft organization and offer- 
ing much interesting and helpful advice will coincide 
with this exhibition. It may be purchased by writing the 
Council. The price as Craft Horizons goes to press has 
not yet been decided, but will be well under 50 cents. 


The annual lunch conference of the stockholders of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council and the mem- 
bers of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
will be held May 4. Luncheon and conference will be at 
12:30 at the Woman’s City Club. The theme will be 
“Community Craft Planning.” 

The annual meetings of the members of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council and of the stockholders 
of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council will 
be held May 4 at 11:30 and 3:30 respectively at the 
Woman’s City Club. 








If you are a craftsman of 30 or younger, send the 
coupon below for further free information on exhibi- 
tion rules, judges and prizes. This may be your op- 


portunity for recognition and awards! 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me further free information on 


YOUNG AMERICANS. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Craft: 


2-50CH 





A New Opportunity for Young Craftsmen! 


ANNOUNCING 

the firSf annual competitive exhibition 
YOUNG AMERICANS 
to be held in the gallery of 

THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 

during the summer of /95() 
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Three Superb Wool Yarns, spun especially for hand-weaving . . . nubby 
Beehive “Woodpecker,” Beehive “Tweed,” and Tam O'Shanter “Worsted.” 


COTLAND now sends you the “nubby” 
yarn you've long needed . . . the glo- 
rious ““‘Woodpecker’’ range: from softest 
pastels, with deeper fiecks...to rich 
darker shades, vibrant with colorful nubs. 
“Tweed,”” also from Scotland, brings 
the blended colors of the moors and 
highlanas to your looms... to help you 
rival Scotland’s own master hand- 
weavers who use these yarns. 
Tam O'Shanter ‘“‘Worsted,’’ with 
springy, lively “handle’’ and wonderful 
uniformity, is made by Patons & Baldwins 


in the U.S.A: 


sibilities for textures, color combinations 
and designs are inexhaustible. These 
yarns are suitable for both warp and 
weft, put up on ready-to-use 4 oz. tubes. 
For free color cards and price list write Royal Society, inc., 
Dept. SS50, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 


IMPORTED 


Yarns 


FROM PATONS & BALDWINS, LTD., SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND 


Seld by ROYAL SOCIETY, INC., 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York, and 770 Mission Street, 








San Francisco 3, California 

Tam O'Shenter “Worsted,” 
Article W.3, in 22 beautiful 
colors, spun in the U.S.A. 


. the pos- 


Let,your imagination soar . . 


New Nubby Beehive "Woodpecker,”” Article 
W.2 in mabby texture, 30 pastel, medium and 
dark mixtures,’ manufactured in Scotland. 


Beehive “Tweed,” Article 
W.1, in 19 glorious colors, 
manufactured in Scotland. 











